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High Purpose. 
Play aot the niggard ; spurn not thy native clod, 


self disown 
Live e thy ‘neighbor live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone. 
Selected. 
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Light Fare. 


Parents of growing boys have been heard to 
say that there was practically no limit to the 
amount of food their sons could devour. It is 
doubtful, however, whether one of these parents 
could read with any feeling of pleasure the 
account of the boyish experience of Leigh Hunt, 
the English author. He was sent to school at 
Christ’s Hospital in 1792. In his autobiography 
he tells of the schoolboy fare of that time: 


Our breakfast was bread and water. The 
bread consisted of the half of a three-halfpenny 
loaf, according to the prices then current. This 
was not much for growing boys, who had had 
nothing to eat from six or seven o’clock the 
preceding Anpene 

For dinner we had the same quantity of bread, 
with meat only every other day, and that consist- 
ing of a small slice, such as would be given toa 
child three or four years old. Yet = ti 
with all our hunger, we very often left hal 
eaten—the meat was so tough. 

On the other days we had a milk porridge, 
ludicrously thin ; or rice-milk, which was better. 
There were no vegetables or ” puddings. Once a 
month we had roast beef; and vith whieh ft 
blush to think of the eagerness with ich it 
was looked for!) a dinner of pork. og was 
roast, and the other boiled; and on the latter 
occasion we had our only pudding, which was of 


peas. 

For supper we had a | aa piece of bread, with 
butter or cheese; and then to bed, “with what 
appetite we might.” 


——— 


The Right Word. 


An interesting incident of the general illumi- 
nation in London for the peace of Amiens, in 
1801, is given in the “Reminiscences” of James 
Robinson Planehé. At the time of the illumina- 
tion, Planché, then a boy of five or six, was 
taken by his father to see the display at the 
French Embassy. 


The house was one blaze of colored lamps 
from parlor to parapet. Green olive-branches 
with red berries,—not natural, but effective,— 
and other ifie emblems surrounded the 
windows, above those of the drawing-room, 
occupying the whole breadth of the buildi 
es. in golden - colored lamps the wot 
— ie.”” 

ia as nearly English as a French word 
well id be, it was misinterpreted by a number 
of sailors in the crowd, who began Be 
“We are not conquered! Pull it down!’ 

The mob, sivas ripe for a row, took w 
ry and was proceeding from uproar to vio ae 
when some one announced from the door. 
that the obnoxious word should be altered, 
host of lamplighters were oe busily 
employed in removing it and substituting the 
word, “‘Amitie.”’ 

U Tnfortunately this was misunderstood by the 
ignorant masses for “Enmity,” and the storm 
— with redoubled fury. 

Itimately was done what should have been 

done at first. The word “Peace” was displayed, 

and peace was restored to Portman Square for 
the rest of the evening. 
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In Honor of Santiago. 


To organize a “celebration” is no great matter, 
but to bring together a brass band, where none 
previously existed, seems quite an achievement. 
A correspondent of the Cleveland Leader tells 
how this was done by a patriotic sojourner in a 
Pennsylvania village. 


On the day of the surrender of Santi the 
late Col. illiam Edwards was vis at 
Saegerstown. When he heard the good news he 
decided that, small as it wn 
have a celebration worth the event. 

So he asked the hotel k if there was a brass 
band inthe town. The clerk told him he knew 


a fellow that played a bass drum. He sent for 
the drummer, who knew a cornet-player. The 
cornetist came and blew his signal up and down 
the main street. 

Out of a blacksmith shep, a barber shop, a 
dry-goods store, a carpenter shop, came men 
with horns under their arms. In a very few 
minutes the brass band agarepated eight pieces. 
With Colonel Edwards at their pag ee 
around the little town into the hotel, hurrahing 
for pay ae and playing “Dixie” and “Yankee 
Doodle” in turn 

The little party of nine augmented into the 
hundreds, an — Edwards was the captain 
of them all. 
went through thea streets shouti 
honor of America’s Yigory. Colonel Ed e's 's 
Santiago celebration will be long remembered in 
Saegerstown. 





To Amateur Photographers. 


An illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
‘all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
Jt is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 


‘enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic 


Department of The Youth’s Companion. 
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PALMER PUMPING, 
Stationary: and Marine 


Sid Psunches. ENGINES 


Send stamp for Catalogue. PALMER BROS. Mianus, Conn. 


IDEA = Supporter for Ladies 
and Children, SNe ru to wear out, Patent 
Spring Buckle gives clgeuetty, Unoemames safety, com- 
fort, coon 4 Also Sleeve Holders yy) nn 
le S mer WANTED = att ders 50c. 
Sample Supporters and terms, m nders 
Everet t Spec: ialty Co., 48 Winter St. nm, Mass. 


“The Ever-Ready Electric Light.” 

















Lights Instantly, Cannot Blow Out. 
Used by housekeepers, physicians, watchmen, 
hunters. Illustrated Catalogue of ‘* Ever-Ready”’ 
Electric Light Novelties, Free. 

SETH W. FULLER, 27 Arch Street, BOSTON. 


Christmas Opening 
Toys, Dolls, Games, Etc. 





Schwarz’s Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington St., Boston. 


The entire building is devoted 
amusements for children. 


Show Rooms on Two Floors. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


N, B.—An early rs je requested, to avoid the great 
rush of Christmas w 









a Claus. 


anqroneiate te Christmas 
em or Gift for a 


Gentleman. 


" SUSPENDERS 


with any name or motto, initials or address (not ex- 
ceeding thirty letters). woven in silk on each half of 
suspender—not stitched on. A novelty showing con- 
sideration in the giver. 

By mail, paid, 81.00. Order now for Christmas. 


SAWYER & WOLF, Dept. Y, Easthampton, Mass. 


Columbia Zither. 


Leads all Musical 
Wonders. 











So 
Music 
So Sweet. caitid 
No Teacher cr Knowledge of Music Required. 
We Publish 700 Extra Tunes. 
Sp: lendid Inquire at Your Music Store, or 
Christmas write us for full particulars. 
GIFT. THE PHONOHARP Co., 


317 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








Better Than a Brush. 
Neater Than the Finger. 








The most quarters and cleanly way to 
use paste for any purpose is with the 


ARROW 
Paste Spreader. 


It does Gotlacy worth of wor 

+ "t get out o 
itles to come out. 
en. 


rapher, bus’ man student — 

ybody who , ~~ Dasting——will appre 
ciate the Arrow Fast Spreader 
as a Christmas G! 


If your stationer all b aupply you yom, 
send’ us 10 cents and we 
a Spreader at once, with aed 
Sections for using. Agents Wanted. 
THE ARROW PASTE SPREADER CO., 
P. 0. Box 1056, Worcester, Mass. 





IVERS & POND 


Holiday Proposition. 


To enable purchasers from all parts of New England to visit one of the largest 
and finest piano stores in the United States, if not in the world, 


We Offer to Pay all Railway Fares 


from the customers’ homes to Boston and return if they purchase a piano from our 


establishment. 


This offer holds good till the rst of January, 1899. 


Our display 


of pianos in anticipation of the holiday season will be the most complete we have 


ever made. 
exhibition. 
$200 and upwards; 


Our new styles of grand and upright pianos for 1899 are now on 
New upright pianos — not of the Ivers & Pond make —as low as 
the best in the world for that price. 


We have bargains 


in slightly-used Ivers & Pond pianos that have been rented a little but are for 


should | 2/! practical purposes as good as new. 


Our Rental Purchase System is the fairest and easiest for those who do not 
wish to pay cash. By this plan you can rent one of our pianos and we will allow 
all money paid to be applied towards the final purchase. As one of the largest 
manufacturers and retailers of high-grade pianos in the world, we know that we 


can save you money. 


offer greater advantages than we can. 
If you cannot come to Boston, write us and we can make all arrangements by 
mail so that you can buy a piano as safely and easily as if you visited our store. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


It is impossible for any other house in the United States to 


114 and 116 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 
















Same blades in finest ebon: handle, $1.10. 
Zor-steel bind 


pering 
natural gas produces The “Perfect” Prenife. Boys need such a 
knife. G 





every blade with 


entlemen must have them. Ladies cannot 

do without them. We put no 

photos or mottoes on handle 
we send you “perfect. 

“i equalled blades. and beauti- 
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*/Art Photographs 


For Christmas Gifts. 


This one, from the famous paint- 
ing by Van Dyck, finished in sepia, 
cabinet size, 15 cents, post-paid; 
on brown mount (7x 9 in.) toned to 
match, 25 cents; folio size, 
mounted (11x Min.), 50 cents; 
framed in heavy carbon shade oak 
(9xllin.), $1.00. e our offer 
in last week’s Companion. 

Call and examine our large col- 
lection of Photographs of Works 
of Art or send for our holiday list 
with half-tone illustrations. 


BABY STUART. 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO., °¢ 2romtela st., 










Their Purity, 
Palatability 
and Delicacy 
Pronounce them 


Very Desirable 
OP. 6 «+ 2 


Christmas 
Gifts. 


Put Up in .... 
Handsome Boxes. 


Sold by most all Jending 
dealers. If your near-by 3 
er hasn’t them, send us 

Contes or 80 Cents i. a 
pound package, express paid. 


ALDRICH & SMITH, 
21 Portland St., Boston. 





Outdoor Thermometer. 


Made of hea’ plate-giass 8inches long. 
has beveled e iges, mi ickel brackets, fully 
warranted, at the remarkable low price 
of 75 ce — ad 


















Of exceptional value. \ 
8 inches in diameter, 
ebonizedwood handle. 
the lenses are ground 
from extra 
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plates. 
HOLDER All Dealers. 


N Y A sample age 4,4 < 
mail 14 cents. ordering, give 
exact size of film, tw of Camera. 

‘ ANDREW J. LLOYD & COMPANY, 

e Opticians, 323 Wi ° ve a Mass 
: F Ladies BuO. OOK. 
R EE Call or write. 
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{Weston Nursery 
Chair. 


—— 
d 











Pneumatic Collar forms the Seat. 
Chamber is Made of Agate 
so Cannot be Broken. 

Back Folds and Saves Room when not in Use. 
Every mother sees at a glance what an im- 
provement the Weston Nursery Chair is. 
Pamphlet with 
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" HAT good did my college athletics 

W ever do me?” thought Will Young, 

bitterly, as he stepped out into busy 

Broadway again, after applying for the fifth 
time that afternoon for work—and in vain. 

He had caught sight of Madison Square; it 
reminded him of the night after the great 
Thanksgiving-day football game nearly a year 
ago—the last of his college course, and how he 
had been one of those that were cheered and 
pointed out and stared at. The fellows had 
exultingly made up songs about “Deacon 
Young” that night; reporters had interviewed 
him; men and women had turned to gaze at 
him as he passed by, and now, near the same 
spot, he was hungry, and wondering whether 
to get one square meal with his last fifty cents 
or divide it up for several small lunches. 

“There’s the Fifth Avenue Hotel,” he said 
to himself. ‘That’s where the four-in-hands 
used to start from for the game, with the horns 
blowing and colors flying.” His heart gave a 
bound of homesickness for the old, bright days 
that seemed long ago. 

“But what good did my athletics ever do 
me,” he asked himself again, “except give me 
a large appetite, which I can’t earn money 
enough to satisfy?” 

In fact, athletics had developed his physical 
powers, taught him to control his temper, to 
obey, to command, to rely upon himself, to 
work in concert with others, besides bringing 
him a good deal of prominence and popularity, 
pleasant things toa young man. But none of 
this is worth thanking athletics for when you 
are hungry and have but half a dollar between 
you and destitution in a great, noisy city, 
where every one else seems to have something 
to do and some place to go, and to care abso- 
lutely nothing what becomes of the one they 
brush past and idly glance at. 

“What a fool I was,’ he muttered, “to leave 
a sure, small thing in a small town for an 
uncertain, big thing in a big city! It serves 
me right. I suppose I thought [ was too good 
for the country. I am a fool! Well, now 
try Harvey & Harris, wholesale and retail 
books.” ‘ 

Will Young was ambitious, but he was not 
exactly a fool. He had come on to New York 
“to accept,” his mother and the county paper 
out in Illinois said, “a responsible position 
in a manufacturing firm in New York, 
je Fig 

It was at the instigation of a college class- 
mate, who had been enthusiastic over a new 
company for the manufacture of paper-covered 
lead-pencils, but had not discovered that the 
process was already covered by a patent. 
That is, not until after Young had come East. 
Then the company went up in smoke, and the 


classmate went abroad with his wealthy parents, | 
and Will Young was left alone in New York, | 


with the alternative of going home humiliated 
or of finding something else to do. 

For a week he had been pacing the streets 
of the great, selfish city, looking tirst for a 
“profitable position,” and finally for a ‘job’ 
with which to support life. 
broken his last dollar. Of this he had spent 
fifteen cents for a bed in a miserable place in 
the Bowery, and had been kept awake all 


night by a man in the next room with the | 


delirium tremens. 

Now he walked in at Harvey & Harris’s. 
He had a letter of introduction to the firm, but | 
he hated to present it, for it seemed like al 

“pull,” and he wanted to go through life on | 


his own merits, he told himself, or else not go. | 


That was the reason he had put this off asa 
last resort. He.walked to the office in the rear | 
of the great store. 


“Whom do you wish to see?” asked a dapper | 


little salesman, eying Young’s big shape and 
dusty shoes superciliously. 


Young was tired and cross. “Your em-| 


ployer,” he answered, curtly. 


“You do, eh? What do you want to see| 


him about?” The little man was annoyed. 
“That concerns him and me.’ 


Yesterday he had | 


The little man tried to smile sarcastically. | o’elock. 


hurrying home. Young looked at the faces. 
He thought their owners did not seem to 
realize how contented they ought to be. 

“Hello, there’s Howard Lansing!” Young 
turned up his coat-collar and pulled down his 
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‘““‘WITH HIS BIG ARMS OUTSTRETCHED.” 


| “Well, he’s engaged at present. You'd better 
call again.” 

“T will not call again. You will take this to 
a member of the firm, or to the manager.” 
Young held out the letter of introduction. 

The other hesitated a moment, and then took 
it into the private office. Ina few minutes he 
returned, saying politely, “Step this way, sir.’ 

Young looked Mr. Harris straight in the eyes, 
and told him he wanted to work in his house. 

Now Mr. Harris was very kind, and even 
walked to the door with him to say good-by, 
and explained how sorry he was he had no 
It all took about five 





| Vacancies at present. 
| minutes. 

“Well,” thought Young, “if I had told him 
| my hard-luck siory, he might have offered me 
}a dollar, calling it a loan for the sake of my 
feelings, but he would have been still less 
likely to offer mea job. Business men don’t 
take on people because they are sorry for them, 
| but because they want help. I don’t propose 
to let anybody give me money. All I want is 
| a chance to earn it. Now, which way shall I 
| turn, up or down Broadway ? 
to make much difference.” He walked up 
Broadway. 
thought, smiling grimly. 

It was Saturday evening, and it was just six | 
All New York seemed to be merrily 


It doesn’t seem | 


“This is making a tremendous appetite!’’ he | 


hat; but Lansing did not even see him, as it 
happened. 

“T don’t feel like meeting any more class- 
mates,”” Young explained to himself. 

When he first arrived, it had given him a 
great deal of pleasure to see the fellows again. 
Counting those who were at the various law 
and medical schools, there were about fifty of 

| the class in New York. But after the company 
| went up, he began to avoid them. He hated 
| defeat. He hated still more to be chaffed about 
' defeat by fun-loving classmates. 

Likewise he had avoided telling his story to 
ol ler graduates. During his football days he 
had become well acquainted with some of the 
New York alumni, who coached the eleven. 
One of these he knew well; but Young did 
not feel like going to his nice, hard-wood office 
and bothering him. 

“I’m not a football player now,” he explained 
to himself. “I’m a poor young man from the 
country. Oh, it’s all very fine being an athlete 
when you’re in college, but it doesn’t count 
you much when you get out and try to earn a 
living.” He kept repeating this bitterly. He 
was getting desperate. 

“I wish some of those horses would run 
away, or something happen so | could rush in 
and do something. What if I should get 
| killed? i shouldn’t be hungry then.” 

Ie was passing brightly lighted restaurants, 


JN 


Votume 72. NumsBer 49. 
$1.75 a Year. Sincie Copies 5 Cents 


and well-fed New Yorkers were already getting 
out of cabs and walking comfortably m and 
sitting comfortably down, and comfortably 
wondering whether to order thick soup or clear, 

“Why should they have everything?” he 
thought. “I know how it feels to be an 
anarchist now. I don’t blame them. Oh, 
you well-iressed people, if you knew what it 
means to be in want of food!” 

Then he turned abruptly about, retraced his 
steps a few blocks until he came to 28th Street, 
near where he had seen several illuminated 
signs, “Table d’héte dinner, 6 courses, 50 
cents.”” He chose the smallest of the places, 
arguing that as the proprietor paid less rent, 
he could afford to give more dinner. 

Young dropped into a chair. “Serve me 
quickly,”’ he said to the waiter. “I’m—rather 
hungry.”” Then he added to himself, “I'll 
have one square meal, anyway.” He took out 
his half-dollar and looked at it. “Then after 
that, well, there are the two rivers —’ Then 
he stopped and thought for a moment of his 
mother out home on the farm; then he said, 
half aloud, “Shame! Foolishness! I have 
really no such thought. I’m just blue, and I 
need something to eat. That’s all.” Just 
then the waiter brought a dish of hot soup, 
and Young began. 

“Why, I feel better already!” he said to 
himself in amazement. “I must brace up. 
I’m all right! I'll find something to do yet. 
I’m having an interesting experience in the 
great city. I'll find something to do yet. I 
haven’t a cent to my name now, but I'll find 
something to do yet.”” So he kept telling him- 
self all through the six courses. 

“Now I’m going to see what all the crowd 
are looking at in that window.” He had 
spent a long time over his dinner, and now he 
was on his way up Broadway again. He 
drew nearer the window. “Well,’’ he said to 
himself, “that fellow is putting his athletic 
shape to some practical use 

There was a large, overhanging window on 
the second story. It reached all the way to 
the floor, and just inside of it, with incandes- 
cent lights arranged so as to shine vpon his 
bare arms, was a young man of about Will’s 
own age going through a series of exercises 
with pulley weights. It was an advertisement 
of a new kind of exerciser. 

Every one passing by looked up, and some 
stopped and made remarks. Young watched 
him for a moment, and then turned and looked 
at the people’s faces as they passed by. He 
waited there for some time. Suddenly he 
went inside and ran up-staifs. 

“Well, sir, what can we do for you? 
a glib man, coming forward. 

“I was just going to ask you,” said Young, 
“about that chest-weight business.”’ 

“Yes, sir. Well, we have them at all prices 
and sizes. Now, you would want 

“Excuse me,” said Young, “but I don’t 
believe I need them. My appetite is too good 
already, and I have more muscle than I know 
what to do with. What I wanted was to see 
if you didn’t need another man to pull the 
weights in the window. ‘That fellow must get 
tired sometimes, doesn’t he ?”’ 

The other had brightened up at this sugges- 
tion, then looked doubtful. ‘I don’t believe 
you have the requirements,” he said. “You 
see we have to have men with a great deal of 
development, or the advertisement is— no 
advertisement.”’ 

“T guess we can arrange about that all right,” 
answered Young, smiling. “Do you need an 
extra man—that is the question.” Young had 
a pretty good opinion of his own muscles. 

“‘Let’s see your arm,” asked the other. 

Young’s heart began to beat hard at the 
prospect of a job at last, and slipping off his 
coat, he rolled up his sleeve. 

‘Say, you have a biceps!” said the man, 
taking hold of it with both hands. “Hard, 
too. Now turn it back and let’s see your 
triceps. Now your shoulder muscles. I see 
you have a chest. Oh, I believe you'll do! 
Wait a minute.” 

He walked back to a desk where an older 
man was writing and whispered, “Say, I’ve 
got just the man we’re looking for. Come and 
look him over.” 

The older man came and looked at Young's 
muscles and said, “Humph!” which did not 
discourage Will, because he was somewhat of 
a business man himself, 

“Well, what are those muscles worth to 
you?” said Young. 

“Well,” began the other, 
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“we should only 
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want you in the evening. This fellow works all 
the afternoon, with rests. How much would you 
expect ?”’ 

“To stand in that window and make a monkey 
of myself 1 should say was worth about a dollar 
an hour.” 

“Oh, say, we'll give you twenty-five cents an 
hour.” 

Young was eager to take it, but this was 
business. ‘See here,” he said, “that other man 
is all right, but my muscles are better, and my 
skin is healthier. Besides, my face is, with all 
due respect to him, more—well, educated-looking. 
You’ll have to give me more than twenty-five 
cents an hour for a job like that.” And they 
finally compromised on forty-five cents. 

‘‘When can you begin?” 

“Now.” 

“All right, I'l] get you a suit.” 

Then it occurred to Young, as if for the first 
time, what he was about to do. 

“What if some one sees me?” he said to 
himself, with a shudder. “I wouldn’t mind so 
much out home; they haven’t the same way of 
looking at things; but here, these rich New 
Yorkers—but I’ve got to live.” 

In five minutes William Young was standing 
in the garish light of many incandescent lamps, 
pulling weights and trying not to see the faces in 
the passing crowd. 

“1 only pray,” he thought, “that no one passes 
who knows me.” He went on pulling, his 
museles twinkling up and down his arms. He 
was not a bad sight up there in that window. 





‘The crowd was greater now. “Say, look at the 
shoulders on that chap in the window!’ they 
said to one another. 

“He’s a good one,” chuckled the manager to 
his assistant. 

“This reminds me,”’ Young was thinking, “‘of 
the old gymnasium in early spring term when 
they began to limber up the football squad. 

“But this is for money,” he went on. “I 
suppose I’m a professional athlete now.” 

He was trying to keep up his courage with 
humor, but every time he looked down at the 
faces below he shuddered. “I suppose they are 
examining my points,’’ he said to himself. 

“Ugh! Watch ’em grinning at me as if I were 
an elephant in a cage—who’s that?” He had 
seen one face that he thought he recognized. 
The owner of it, when he caught his eye, turned 
and hurried off. He felt himself blushing, even 
on his bare arms. It was because he was angry, 
Young told himself, not ashamed. “I wonder if 
that was Lansing again! But he need not have 
skipped out. I wasn’t going to speak to him— 
the snob!” But after that he kept his face turned 
from the crowd as much as he could. 

It was now well on in the evening. The 
theatres were all out. The sidewalks were 
crowded with the metropolitan midnight proces- 
sion. It would soon be time to stop. Young 
thought he would enjoy his bed. “I hope I have 
afforded amusement for you New Yorkers.” 
Just then he was startled by an old familiar 
sound. From the crowded pavement below came 
in loud, clear tones: “’Ray! ’ray! ’ray! tiger! 
siss! boom! ah—Deacon Young!” 

Tn amazement he stopped pulling the weights, 
with his big arms outstretched. He looked at the 
crowd. He could not see who it was at first. 

“Why do they want to ridicule me before all 
New York?” he.thought, reddening but boldly 
looking the faces over. ‘There! My own 
classmates, too, Lansing and Lee and —’”’ 

“Helloo! Deacon! Stick your head out!” 
they cried in concert, as they used to do on the 


old campus. “Why wouldn’t you look before? 
Wait a minute, we’re coming up!” The faces 
disappeared. 


By this time the crowd had increased. The 
sidewalk had become jammed. A college cheer 
always brings a crowd. A policeman hurried 
down the block. “What’s this —what’s this? 
Who’s making this disturbance?’ 

But Lansing and the others had disappeared. 
Young was quickly pulling weights again. He 
was biting his lips also. Then into the room they 
burst. 

“Why, hello, deacon, what are you doing 
here?” they asked. 

“Thought you had gone out West again,” 
exclaimed little Lucky Lee. 

“Doing this on a bet?” asked Lansing. They 
were approaching the platform. 

Young kept on pulling. “No, for a living,” 
he answered. “Get down, please, the crowd can 
see you. No, I can’t shake hands just now.” 

“Why, you old goose,” said Lee, “what makes 
you so glum about it? What's the matter; hard 
up? Why didn’t you let us know? But come | 
on out of here! We want you. Say, Mr. What’s- | 
your-name, hasn’t he worked nearly long enough ? | 
You'll tire him out.” 

“Half an hour more,” said the manager, who | 
was somewhat amazed at all this. 

“I’m not tired,” said Young, who was now | 
keeping his face turned toward the crowd. 

“But we can’t wait half an hour. We're 
having a reunion of the class, have one every 
Saturday night, you know. Lansing just hap- | 
pened to be leaving early or he wouldn’t have 
seen you, and then you’d have missed the 
reunion. They appointed us a committee to | 
come and get you. We've already ordered a} 
big supper for you. You ought to be hungry by | 
this time.” 

Meanwhile some of the others had been talking 





| and bury yourself. 
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in low tones to the manager with their backs 
toward Young. Now they turned. “Come on, 
deacon, it’s all right. Mr. Boss says he doesn’t 
want you any longer.” 

Still Young kept on pulling the weights with 
his head turned. Some of the fellows looked a 
little puzzled, but Lucky Lee, who knew Young 
better than any of them, said, “Come on, fellows, 
we'll have to drag him off. He’s got one of his 
stubborn streaks.” 

So they jumped up on the platform and grabbed 
him by the bare arms, while the crowd in the 
street below multiplied and the manager said to 
his assistant, “Good! this will be an out-of-sight 
ad. if the police don’t stop it.” 

But Young consented to go with them at last, 
and now he went behind the screen to change his 
clothes, and the others gathered around him, 
talking to him all at once. “This reminds me,” 
said Lansing, “of the time I got caught out in 
Omaha without a red cent, and I took my banjo 
out of the case and played, and passed the hat 
until I had money enough to telegraph home for 
more; but you had a whole cityful of friends. 
Why didn’t you look us up?” 

“Here, Mr. Young,” said the manager, who 
had been informed that Will was Young, the 
ex-football-player, and was somewhat impressed 
by it; “this squares us. I’m sorry you aren’t 
coming any more. I’d pay you seventy-five cents 
an hour if you’d let me put up a notice in the 
window saying, “This is William Young, the 
famous Prineeton guard.’ ” 

“Yea-a!’’ cheered the other fellows, laughing ; 
but Young, although he couldn’t help feeling 





** YOUNG AND LEE WERE STILL WALKING TOGETHER.”’ 


pleased, only frowned and said, “I didn’t say I 
wasn’t coming Monday.” 

“Well, one of the other gentlemen did.” 

“That’s all right, deacon,” interrupted Lucky 
Lee, reaching an arm up around one of Young’s 
good shoulders, “come on—your supper’ll get 
cold. We'll talk about that-later on. Good 
night, Mr. Chest-weights.’’ 

“Good night, Mr. Man,” the others shouted, 
and all together they went whistling and hurrying 
down the stairs. 

As they turned off Broadway into the quiet 
little side street where the reunion was going on, 
some of the others began to sing softly together, 


“Here’s to ninety-blank, drink her down,” 


and the rest of the old song. 

Young and Lee were still walking together. 
“But say, Lucky,” Young was saying, “I can’t 
waste any more time looking for something to 
do. How am I going to earn a living in the 
meanwhile?” 

“Don’t! Stay with me instead. I’ve got a 
double bed. You’ve slept with me often enough 
before. Remember that first time, deacon, in 
our freshman year when we got up early to pull 
down the sophomores’ proclamations, and you 
took a fall out of Ballard and —” 

“But say, Lucky.” 

“But say—nonsense. What are friends for, 
anyway? You made a great mistake to go off 
Here we are.” 

The next minute they entered a long, low 
room, and just then forty pairs of strong lungs 
sent out a hearty cheer for “the deacon.”’ 

One day the following week William Young 
boarded a train for Colorado, where he was to 
take a position in a mining company—not a high 
position; one quite near the bottom, but one 
that would present opportunities later. As it 
was early in the day only four of his classmates 
were there to cheer him off; but as the train 
started out Young stood on the platform and 
waved his hat to them. 

“It’s a pretty good thing to go to college,” he 


was thinking to himself, “for the friends one 
makes, if nothing else.” 

One of the four, as they turned away, re- 
marked, “It’s easy enough to find something to 
do when you’re a well-known athlete.” 

Another remarked, “Deacon would not have 
got that job on his football record, if he hadn’t 
had a high stand in class.” 

Lucky Lee said, “Neither one would have 
counted him anything in this case. It was pulling 
those weights in the window that did it. Old 
Mr. Henderson said that the young man who had 


that’s the kind that succeeds in business.” 
JrEssE LyNcH WILLIAMS. 
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The Case of Joan Carr. 


HE whole room was in an 
uproar, Miss Leavitt. Even 
Joan never has ventured 
quite so far before,” said 
the matron. 

The superintendent, Miss 
Leavitt, sighed. “It’s a 
hard case,”’ she answered. 





splendid woman in her if 
we only knew how to reach her, Mrs. Brown.” 

The matron shook her head. “The hardest 
case in the asylum, I call her. Of course I may 
send her to bed?” 

“T suppose you’ll have to,’’ Miss Leavitt 
answered, slowly. “She is too old for such 
childish punishment, yet —”’ 

“It’s the only thing she minds,” the matron 
answered, conclusively. “I’m only 
sorry it’s so late. To send her to bed 
at six o’clock jsn’t much punishment.” 

Mrs. Brown went out in the hall, 
where Joan was now whistling for the 
entertainment of some little ones. She 
had forgotten her disgrace, and her 
face was bright, but when the matron 
laid a hard upon her shoulder, and 
said, “You are to go up-stairs and to 
bed, immediately,”” Joan’s black brows 
met fiercely, and she shook off the 
authoritative hand. 

“lll go,” she answered ; “you know 
T’ll go when I say so; but I won’t 
move an inch unless you let me 
alone.” 

Mrs. Brown was tired out; she 
turned away wearily. “Go, then,” 
she said, “only go quickly!” 

Joan started instantly, but she 
strolled down the hall with insolent 
leisureliness, until Mamie Aitken, the 
girl with sandy hair hanging over 
her narrow eyes, flung a taunt after 
her. “Going to bed, Joan? Aint your 
watch a little fast?” 

Joan faced toward her tormentor 
furiously. “Yes,” she said, “I am 
going to bed, and you know why. 
Because I’m not a coward! I said I 
was sick of the same old thing every 
day and I’d do something to change 
| it if it killed me. Some of the rest of you said 
| so, too, but where were you when the time 
|eame?” Her face was black with anger and her 
| eyes were blazing. 

The girls stared in silence ; they were all afraid 
of Joan in her fits of anger. She swept past, 
holding her head loftily, yet her eyes were full 
of tears. A mother’s heart would have ached 
for the lonely, rebellious little soul, but Joan 
could not remember her mother. 
| She marched steadily on up the stairs and 
| corridors, meaning to go to the little room she 
shared with three others of the older girls, until 
at the door of one of the dormitories her face 
flashed into audacious resolve—she had not said 
where she would go to bed! She pictured to 
herself the outery when the little girls should 
come up and discover her! 

Future punishment had no terrors for Joan. 
She went gleefully down between the long rows 
of cots, repeating a “counting out” rhyme to 
determine her choice, until at the sound of a low 
sob she turned and saw what she had not before 
noticed, a child kneeling beside a cot at the other 
end of the dormitory. 
|- Joan strode down the room and the child 

scrambled to her feet. Her eyes were swollen 
and her face all mottled with weeping. As she 
| Stared up at Joan her little thin hands clasped 
each other nervously. 

| Joan looked down at her curiously. 
|a@ new one, aint you?” she asked. 
come this afternoon ?” 

As the child nodded tears brimmed her eyes. 
| “What’s your name?” 
| “Esther Ames,” faltered the child; then she 
dropped on the cot, burying her face in the pillow. 
“OQ mother! mother! mother!’ she sobbed, her 
little thin voice rising hysterically. 

Joan shook her gently. . “See here,’ she said, 
with quick tact, “you mustn’t cry that way 
or they’ll hear you. Would you like to havea 
whole roomful of girls around you?” 

The child stopped in terror, lifting her fright- 
ened face to Joan. She had been allowed to 








“You're 
“Did you 





come early this first night, just to avoid the girls. | beside her. 





| child started up with a low cry of terror. 
the gumption to push ahead and try everything who had run to the window and was looking 
until he got something, no matter what, was the | out with a keen enjoyment, turned at the sounc. 
kind of a man he was looking for; and I tell you | 


gardens. 
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“Don’t let them come,” she cried, fearfully. “| 
will be good. Only don’t leave me—please don’t!” 

A strange tenderness stirred in Joan. “They 
sha’n’t bother you,” she answered, quickly, 
“Nobody shall bother you. I'll stay right here 
till you go to sleep.” 

The child drew a long breath of relief. She 
obeyed Joan eagerly, and when tucked in her 
cot lay still as if'asleep, yet with wide-open eyes, 

Soon a sharp flash of lightning cut across t,o 
dusk, and rain swept across the windows. The 


Joan, 


“Are you afraid ?”’ she asked, in amazement 

“Oh, so afraid!’’ the child cried. 

Joan threw herself down on the cot, drawing 
the child up in her arms. “There,” she said, 
“now shut your eyes and don’t think any more 
about it; it will be over in a little while.” 

While the child crept close to her and hid hy; 
face in Joan’s shoulder, the storm rattled and 
beat outside with sharp flashes and a noise like 
the pounding of surf. Joan lay and listened 
joyously ; she loved the strong, wild sound. 

As the storm passed, her mood passed, too: 
she looked down at the child in her arms, asleep 
at last. “I will always protect this little one,” 
resolved Joan, and out of the heart of the storm 


| she had brought a purpose higher than the ambi- 
“She has the stuff for a/| 


tions of her dreams. 

Presently Joan heard steps outside and knew 
that the matron had come to light the ward ; the 
girl lay perfectly still, watching the square, 
deliberate figure, watching with a curious smile 
the astonished look on the matron’s face. Fora 
moment Mrs. Brown was too amazed to speak. 
Then, “Joan Carr,” she cried, “I thought we 
could trust you, at least!’ 

Little hard lines settled about the girl’s mouth— 
if only the matron had let her explain! “Ask 
Miss Leavitt to come here,” she said, lowering 
her voice for fear of waking Esther. “1I’!) tell 
Miss Leavitt, but I won’t move till she comes!” 

The matron and the girl faced each other 
angrily—these two who so misunderstood each 
other. Then the matron left the room, returning 
immediately with the superintendent. Miss 
Leavitt sat down on the edge of the cot, the 
white, firm hand that Joan so admired smoothing 
Esther’s fair hair. 

“Poor little thing,” she said, tenderly, ‘she 
was afraid in the storm—wasn’t that it, Joan? 
It came up so suddenly and we were so busy 
shutting windows that no one thought of her. | 
am glad you were with her; but how did it 
happen, dear ?’’ 

Joan’s face flushed. “It was because I was 
mad,” she said, honestly. “I thought it would 
bother to go to bed here instead of up-stairs. And 
I found her erying, and then, truly, Miss Leavitt, 
I forgot all about being punished! She was so 
frightened at the lightning!’ 

Joan’s dark eyes looked up pleadingly—she 
thought it sounded so untrue. But Miss Leavitt 
smiled back at her. 

“And now what are you going to do, Joan? 
You have not had your punishment yet.” 

Something in the sympathetic voice gave the 
girl encouragement. She spoke with quick 
eagerness. “O Miss Leavitt, if you’ll only let me 
stay with her to-night and to-morrow,—the first 
day is so dreadful, you know,—I’!] stay in bed 
all the next day, truly I will!” 

Miss Leavitt looked at her thoughtfully ; then 
she said, slowly, “Yes, I will let you, only you 
must take her up-stairs with you; I can’t let 
you stay here.”” And when she saw Joan’s eyes 
she was well content. 

The rising bell woke Esther with a start the 
next morning. She looked around in bewilder- 
ment; then she caught the laughter in Joan’s 
face. “Iran away with you last night,” Joan 
said, gleefully. “Don’t you remember the long 
room and the thunder-storm ?” 

“Yes,” answered Esther, with a quick breath, 
as it all came back to her. 

Joan sprang up and began talking brightly. 
“You'll have to go back there to-night, but you'll 
know the girls then and won’t mind. Now let’s 
see how quickly we can dress; maybe we can 
get out in the garden before breakfast. I like it 
best then. It’s empty and sweet and wet, and 
you can pretend you are out in the world.” 

Her fingers flew as fast as her tongue, and in 
an incredibly short time the two were out in the 
playground. This was a wide yard beaten bare 
by childish feet, but beyond, shut off by a wire 
fence, were the garden beds, one for each of the 
older children. Joan led the way to the more 
distant corner, where she stooped down with a 
ery of delight over a Gump of yellow pansies. 
“They opened in the night!” she said, joyously. 

Esther looked eagerly down the long row of 
“Will they give me one?” she asked. 

“I’m afraid not,” Joan answered, reluctantly. 
“You see it’s too late to start any new ones 
now.” She hesitated a moment and then added, 
abruptly, ““You can have half of mine.” 

“Truly ?” asked the child, incredulously. 

“Honest, truly,” the girl answered, solemnly. 

Esther said no more, but bent down over the 
flowers, her pale face flushed with happiness. 

The bell for prayers rang just then, so Joan 
seized Esther’s hand and hurried her back to the 
building. As they entered they heard the tramp 
of feet down the stairs. Joan stopped, and as 
the line passed them pulled Esther into place 
Esther’s color had vanished, and 
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she dung nervously to Joan; it was so dreadful, 
all these strange faces staring. 

Through that long first day Joan’s patience 
never wavered. She showed Esther how to 
make her bed, went with her to the schoolroom 
and sewing-room, and helped her in all her little 
tasks. Finally she introduced her to many of 
the girls, and among them was a little blue-eyed 
vir) who loved Esther at sight. Joan crowded 
back a fierce pain as she saw the two draw shyly 
together. Esther seemed to have forgotten 
her. 

“] guess I’m not crying for any babies,” she 
said, scornfully. And she went off carelessly till 
she had left them out of sight; then she stormed 
up to the library. It was a pitifully bare room, 
but the ragged books on the shelves were so 
many doorways into the beautiful world of which 
the girl was always dreaming. She opened one, 
and in two minutes was wholly absorbed in its 
contents. And she did not go near Esther again 
that day. 

The next day was the one of Joan’s postponed 
punishment. She must stay inherroom. There 
she watched a sunbeam dancing on the opposite 
walland her face grew sullen. To have sacrificed 
so many hours brimming with sunshine toa child 
who forgot her ina day! She scowled fiercely at 
the sunbeam. “As if 1 cared!” she said. 

She heard the beil ring for prayers and the 
march of feet through the corridors; then a 
silence; then a swift outbreak of voices as the 
girls went to breakfast. After a while—a long, 
long while it seemed—she heard steps coming 
uncertainly up the stairs and into the room. 
Joan opened her eyes curiously. Esther was 
standing beside the bed, a look of anxious concern 
on her thin little face and a tiny cluster of 
pansies in her hand. 

“They told me,” she faltered. “I’m so sorry. 
I brought you these—all that were on my side.” 

Joan caught the pansies eagerly. “Oh, you 
dear things,” she cried. “I was missing you so 
to-day!” Then she looked up at the child. 
“Why did you bring them to me?” she asked, 
breathlessly. ‘Tell me, tell me, quick!’ 

Esther drew back, half-frightened. 
“J—you were so good to me—I wanted 
to,” she stammered. 

Joan gave her a gentle little push. 
“You must go,” she said. “I ought 
not to let you stay a minute, ‘cause 
it’s against the rules. But I don’t mind 
being shut up when I’ve got these.” 

Yet in spite of pansies the day seemed 
endless, and Joan was glad enough 
when night blotted it out. She could 
scarcely wait for the rising bell the next 
morning before she was rushing through 
the gardens. But at the end she stopped 
in dismay. Both gardens — hers and 
Esther’s—were trampled and broken! 

Joan knelt down, touching the flowers 

in a passion of love and pity, straighten- 
ing and replanting where she could, but 
her face was black with anger. She did 
her tasks in a sort of fierce unconscious- 
ness that day, and when at last she was 
free she dashed out into the playground. 
She went straight to Mamie Aitken, 
the girl with sandy hair and narrow 
eyes, and shook her until she was tired ; 
then she walked into the house without 
a word. 

She paid no attention to the circle 
of eager faces, but one of them stayed 
vividly before her. It was Esther’s, 
stamped with a look of fear that not 
even the storm had given her. 

Joan went to the library, but she 
could not read, for Esther’s frightened 
eyes met hers from every page. She 
flung the book down and stared moodily 
out of the window. 
muttered, restlessly. 
lesson, and I guess she’s got it! If she hasn’t, 
I'll give her another.” 


Still the child’s eyes haunted her and would | faced the superintendent defiantly. 
not go. It grew unbearable to Joan; her face| Miss Leavitt put her hand gently on the girl’s 
“If she doesn’t | dark head. 
come round in a week,” she said, “‘I’ll do it—I | asked. 


settled into lines of firm resolve. 


will! I'll just run away!” 


The week went by; Esther had not “come | breath quickly. “I felt smothered,” she cried, 


round,” and Joan was going that day. It was 
almost supper-time when she went to the play- 
ground for Esther. The child was standing 
alone, but when she saw Joan the look of fear 
crept into her eyes, and she seized the hand of 
her little blue-eyed friend. 

Joan’s face hardened; she looked slowly 
around the yard and then, without a word, went 
into the building. Glancing through the recep- 
tion-room, she saw that it and the hall were 
empty; in a flash she dashed through them and 
opened the front door. She was free at last. 

It was a close, sultry afternoon. Joan, walk- 








“She needn’t look so,’’ she | at the door. Joan held out her arms and the child 
“It was for her sake as | ran to her, burying her face on Joan’s shoulder 
much as mine. That Mamie Aitken needed a | as she had done that first night ten days before. 





ing on in the first wild exultation, did not notice 


the slow.clouds. She was tired, and sat down to | 


Test in a vacant lot where the grass grew deep 
and long and full of sweet, humble blossoms. 
Suddenly the long shadows startled her and she 
looked up. A strange greenish light was in the 
sky, and the trees farther down the street were 
twisting and blanching under the wind; it was 
ge ing to rain, and she must find shelter. 

Chere was an unfinished block of houses near, 
and Joan started for that, but stopped short. A 
memory had come to her of a long, bare room | 


care of Esther? For a minute the girl wavered, 
fighting sharply; then she put her head down 
against the wind and ran—ran back to the} 
asylum. 

She was two blocks from it when the rain) 
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and a little timid child, and—who would take | know you can, you can get into the normal; and | wait to-day. 


then in another year you could be earning and 
take care of yourself and Esther. What do you 
say, Joan—do you want to try? It will mean 


four or five years of hard work first.’’ 


Joan looked straight back at her. “Miss 
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So we are going to send the deed to 
| them, to St. John, after wife and I sign it. You 
| see, we didn’t know that Jane had got to sign it 
| when we —” 

“Then they’ve got the notes and gone to Richi- 
| bucto!”’ interrupted Grant. “Now look here!” 


came, a blinding, silver sheet. Joan struggled | Leavitt,” she said, “I would do anything in the | and he slung the brick down on the tabie in front 


through it and beat, breathless and wet, at the | 
asylum door—the door that she had left forever | 
only an hour before! 

The matron came hurrying at the noise, and 
as Joan tried to run by caught her by the arm. 
“Joan Carr, what does this mean?’ she ex- 
claimed. 

Joan tried to wrench herself free, but could 
not. She looked at the matron with desperate 
eyes. 

“T ran away, that’s what ’tis,” she said, “‘and 
I’d have stayed, too, only the shower came, and 
Esther is so frightened. Do, please, let me go to 
her; you don’t know how it frightens her!” 

The matron looked at her in undisguised 
amazement. “Do you mean to tell me that you 
had run away and came back just because Esther 
Ames is afraid in a thunder-storm ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Joan, wretchedly. “Oh, 
please let me goto her! I’ll do anything after- 
ward!’ 

“You'll come to my room and nowhere else,” 
-said the matron, decisively. ‘“You’ve got to get 
off those wet things, Esther or no Esther. But 
I’ll send for the child, too,” she added, seeing 
Joan’s face. 

The girl submitted passively. She was too 
tired even to laugh at being put in the matron’s 
wrapper and slippers—a thing that would have 
seemed to her highly humorous in other circum- 
stances. She leaned wearily back in the big 





chair, looking out at the storm. As a sudden 


flash of lightning filled the room there was a ery | 





‘* LOOKED DOWN INTO THE DARK EYES.”’ 


The next morning Miss Leavitt sent for Joan, 
who was frightened, but would not show it and 


“What made you do it, Joan?” she 
The girl’s hard look broke, and she caught her 


passionately. ‘Everybody crowds you here. I 
wanted to be free. I would have stayed if 
Esther had loved me, but she didn’t care and 
nobody cared, so I ran away.” 

“What made Esther change?” 

The girl was silent a minute. “I got mad 
one day,” she said, in a low voice. “She saw it 
and was afraid. She wouldn’t come near me 
after that.” 

The superintendent lifted the girl’s face and 
looked down into the dark eyes. 

“Joan,” she said, “in a few years you will 
have to go out into the world. It is not 
what you fancy; you will find that one may be 
no freer there than behind asylum walls. It will 
all depend upon yourself. But now I want to 
propose something. Mrs. Brown tells me that 
you came back for Esther’s sake. I am going to 
test your love for Esther. You know, Joan, 
that you never would study as you should have 
done. If you will study this summer,—I will | 
see that you have time for it,—you may go to the | 
city high school in the fall.” 

“i?” 


“Yes, Joan. And if you do as well there as I | 





world for that.’’ 


At the superintendent’s door the girl stopped. | 


She had no corner to call her own in all the big 
building, but there was one outside. She ran to 
her garden and threw herself down beside it. 

One little yellow pansy had lived through the 
trampling, and lifted a brave face to the sunshine. 
To Joan it seemed a pledge of the time to come, 
when, by years of patient work, she could make 
for Esther a tiny home out in the beautiful world. 
She looked quickly about, and then catching the 
little yellow face between her fingers she kissed 
it joyously. 

“T’ll work so hard!” she cried. 

MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 
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That Queer Gold Brick. 
A Tale of Two Artful Swindlers. 


In Two Parts.— Part II. 





RANT, with the gilt brick slung 
on his back in the red table 
cover, was wheeling his best 
on the ordinary country high- 
way toward Trimm’s Mills. In 
spite of his burden he was able 
to get on quite rapidly by pick- 
ing out the smoothest places 

in the road. Occasionally he had to push up a 

short, sandy hill; there were no long hills on the 

road, which ran along the valley of a 

small river. 

The boy’s plan, so far as he had 
formed any, was to reach Trimm’s Mills 
before McDougal had given up his notes 
and his farm deed. He hoped to be able 
to rush in while they were “doing the 
writings,”’ throw down the gilt brick and 
denounce the knaves. 

He felt no doubt that the two pretended 
farm-buyers were bunco men, yet he could 
not but feel a little uneasy when he 
thought of the high-handed manner in 
which he had spirited the brick away 
from Mrs. McDougal’s parlor table. He 
would, indeed, be in a predicament if the 
brick were really gold! 

“I'll make sure!” he exclaimed to 
himself; and jumping off beside a log- 
pile, he unslung the brick and bored into 
it with the blade of his pocket-knife. 
The gilding was no thicker than the 
thinnest coat of varnish. The first twist 
of the knife-point brought out lead chips. 

“Pure, solid lead!” and he laughed to 
himself. “What fools people are, to take 


evidence of it—and yet they do it right 
along! What I’ll do, when I get there, 
is to take an axe and pare the whole 
side of it down, right before them all!’ 

He had a general remembrance of the 
route, for he had come by that road from 
St. John on his way from home. The 
distance was about nine miles; and 
Trimm’s Mills, when reached, was by no 
means a populous place. There were 
four sawmills, a grist-mill, country store, 
post-office, tavern and twenty or more 
dwelling-houses. 

“J. Shedd, Attorney and Solicitor,” 
could be with difficulty deciphered on a 
small, weathered sign, over the door of a 
one-story wooden building, between the country 
store and the tavern. 

As Grant spun down the one street his eyes 
fell on MeDougal’s old black mare and wagon 
beside a much-gnawed hitching-post, in front of 
the lawyer’s office. 

“Good! They are inside ‘doing the writings!’ ” 
the boy thought. ‘Now for a battle!” Leaping 
off his wheel, he unslung the brick and walked 
directly in. 

To his surprise there were but two persons in 
the little office. J. Shedd, Esq., a very old, 
decrepit man, with square silver-bowed spectacles, 
occupied a seat at a table, and was scratching trem- 
ulously with a goose-quill pen, while McDougal 
sat in a basket chair, rolling his thumbs, with a 
self-satisfied smile on his simple, brown face. 
He looked up when Grant burst in. 

“My sakes, how came you here!’ he said; 
“and what ye got there?” 

“Mr. McDougal, where are those two men who 
came here with you?” exclaimed Grant. 

“The two men I sold my farm to, d’ye mean ?” 
asked the province man. “Rodney and Hender- 
son’s their names.” 

“Yes, yes, where are they?” cried the boy. 

“Well, they were in a hurry to-day to go to 
Richibucto, and as soon’s we’d fixed things, they 
went on,” replied McDougal. 

“Have they got the notes and the deed?” 
shouted Grant. 

“The notes, yes; I made the notes over to 
them, and writ a word to Sam Rose to pay them,” 
drawled McDougal. “Mr. Shedd’s drawing the 
deed now. When it’s drawn, Jane and I’ve got 
to sign it. They were in a hurry and couldn’t 





such a thing for gold, just on the outside | 


| of J. Shedd, Esq. 

MeDougal jumped up. 
I got!” he exclaimed. 

“You think it is gold, do you!” cried Grant. 
| “Look here!” He opened his knife and scraped 
|a long streak of the gilt off. “Does that look 
like gold ?”’ 

“Why! why! If it isn’t gold, what is it?” 
gasped the farmer. 

“Lead! lead!” cried Grant. 

J. Shedd hopped up and stared over his spec- 
tacles. “Lead?” said he. 

“Lead? lead?” gasped McDougal. 
| “Yes, ‘lead! lead!’” cried the boy, derisively. 
|**Pure lead! Don’t you see? You have been 
swindled! You have been buncoed!” 

McDougal still stayed at the lead streak on the 
brick. Grant seized his knife again and scraped 
| the whole side of it. “Don’t you see that you've 
| been cheated?” he cried. ““Now, hurry! Is there 
| a telegraph to Richibucto from here?”’ 

Mr. Shedd shook his head. 

“Then come on!’ shouted Grant. 
your horse and let’s drive after them. 
get there ahead of them.” 

“Why, ’tis thirty miles!” faltered the farmer. 

“No matter if it’s fifty! Come on, if you want 
to save your eight hundred dollars!” cried the 
boy ; and he wrapped the brick in the table-cover 
again, and running out with it threw it into the 
wagon. 

McDougal, roused by this time, hurriedly 
untied the halter, jumped into the wagon with 
Grant and applied the whip. The old farm mare, 
unused to such a start, pranced down the street 
and galloped across the bridge. 

“Go on! go on!” cried McDougal, and swished 
| the whip through the air; but the frost was not 

yet all out of the road, there were loose places. 
| Before they were a hundred yards from the 
| bridge, the old mare put her foot into one of 
these, stumbled, fell down and broke both wagon- 
| Shafts. 

“Oh, what a misfortune!” 
gusted boy. 

“We must get her up,” said McDougal, ruefully 
regarding the prostrate mare. 

“Well, well, you get her up, and I’ll go back 
and get my bicycle,” exclaimed Grant, and he 
ran back for the wheel. 

“A wheel is worth twenty old horses,” he 
| muttered, as he again lunged into the saddle. 
“And those two sharps shall not beat me, now I 
| have started. I’ll be in Richibucto by the time 
| they are!” 
| He “scorched” down the hill, and pulling up 
at the wagon only long enough to get the brick 
| and sling it on his back again, leaned forward 
| and settled himself for a long, hard chase. 

“Get her up and get another wagon, and then 
come on after me!” he shouted back to the 
laboring McDougal. 

It was not a thickly settled locality; nor was 
the road much travelled. Whenever Grant passed 
a man, or a boy, or met one, he inquired whether 
two men in a buggy had been seen to pass 
recently. “Yes, about half an hour ago,” was 
usually the answer. 

Grant wheeled on, but came to grief when 
about six miles from Trimm’s Mills. A man 
was shingling a barn close beside the highway, 
and had scraped off the old shingles with a 
shovel. The broken shingles, many of them 
having nails in them, lay scattered in the road. 
Grant thought he could run over some of them 
safely, but one of the nails punctured the tire 
of his driving wheel; and in his haste he had 
| neglected to take his repair kit! He was practi- 
| cally at a standstill. 

“What dreadful luck! what dreadful luck!” 
he groaned, dismounting. “Everything is against 
me to-day; but I will not be beaten! I will not 
be beaten !”’ 

Laden as he was, he hurriedly pushed his now 
useless wheel before him toward a little group of 
houses which stood at a crossing of two roads, a 
few hundred yards ahead. There was a store, 
post-office and little public house here also; and 
as Grant drew near the latter, he saw a woman 
sitting in a wagon with a gray horse, harnessed, 
ready to start, at the door. She was talking with 
the people of the house. 

Grant addressed her. “Pardon me, madam,” 
he said. “Are you driving toward Richibucto?” 
| The woman, who seemed to be a self-confident 
| person, turned and regarded the boy with evident 
curiosity. “I am going five or six miles that 
way,” she replied. 

“Then can you not give me a lift?” Grant 
asked. “I’ve punctured my tire, and I am very 
anxious to get on.” 

“Why, yes,” replied the woman, good-naturedly. 
“T shall be glad of company.” 

Grant asked the people of the public house to 
take care of his wheel, threw the brick into the 
wagon and jumped up himself without further 
invitation. 

“Shall I not drive for you?” he asked. 

“I am thought to be a pretty good driver,” 
replied the woman; “but if you wish to do so, 
take the reins.” 

Grant did se; and the horse immediately 
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realized the change in drivers. 
began to look concerned. 

“Well, you are in a hurry!” she exclaimed, 
grasping the arm of the seat to steady herself. 
“Who is chasing you?” 

“On the contrary, madam, I am chasing some- 
body,” Grant replied. “Just you examine this,” 
and he placed the brick in her lap. 


The woman 
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standing at the bar, talking jovially with the 
widow-proprietor. When they heard the tumult 
at the door, and glancing through the window, 
saw the lumbermen gathered about, they instantly 
divined what was on foot. As Jenker stepped 
in and advanced toward them, both drew revolvers 
and looked him in the eye, without speaking. 

Now the province man and his employés were 





COMPANION. 


perceiving that they were hopelessly in limbo, 
they laughed, said, “All right, cap.,” and gave 
up, rather jocosely than otherwise. 

The lumbermen were not disposed to treat 
them kindly. After getting possession of their 


revolvers, Jenker tied their arms behind them 
and put them in the lumber kiln for safe-keeping 
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tree. Then the hills, the cataract and the 
cascades appeared to leap together in a white 
smother and to shoot outward and downward 
with a jarring, grumbling roar. 

Although Ross Kelly had never seen a snow- 
slide, he knew now what it was as well as if he 
had witnessed hundreds. 





till they could be taken to jail. 


They voluntarily 


The top of the mountain appeared suddenly to 
have forsaken 





rugged fellows, but they were its 
unarmed, and they quailed 
before the cool determination 
to shoot and kill which they 
saw in the faces of these 
strangers. Without saying a 
word, the two swindlers walked 
directly out past Jenker and 
through the crowd of men at 
the door, who fell back and let 
them pass. 

When they had reached their 
buggy, one of them turned and 
faced the crowd, while the other 
wheeled the vehicle around, 
laid out the harness and stepped 
to the stable door to get their 
horse. 

But the quick-witted Mrs. 
Hanna had made a move which 
checkmated them. She had 
hastened out through the “ell’’ 
and wood-house of her estab- 
lishment, and reaching the 
stable by an inside door, had 
closed the large outside door 
and hasped it on the inside. 

Finding the stable door fast, 


“Goodness me! Is it gold?’ cried the woman. 

‘“‘No—lead, solid lead,” said Grant; “but the 
difficulty is, that an honest farmer back here 
took it for gold and gave his farm and two 
valuable notes for it.” Then, somewhat dis- 
jointedly, as he smacked and slapped the horse, 
Grant told about McDougal’s foolishness. 

“The scamps!” exclaimed the woman. ‘They 
stopped and watered their horse back here at 
Lunt’s tavern. We wondered who they were. 
I keep a public house, myself, at Soper’s Mills, 
five miles on from here. Like as not the rogues 
i! may call there to bait their horse.” She turned 
the brick curiously with her free hand. “TI read 
of such a trick once,” said she, “but I never 
supposed it would happen round here.” 

“*Here’s just the place where it would happen !” 
exclaimed Grant, shaking the reins. “Lope, you 
lazy beast, if you can’t trot, but go!”’ 

‘The woman innkeeper was now fully interested. 
Her name was Nancy Hanna. Perhaps her 
vocation had sharpened her wits. Her husband, 
who formerly owned the public house, had died 
three years previously ; so she told Grant, as they 
rattled on. Soper’s Mills was mueh like ‘Trimm’s 
Mills. As soon as they entered the place, the 
woman stood up in the wagon, in her eagerness 
to look ahead. 


place in a wild dive 
for the cafion and the 
river. A sense of 
deepest terror grippe:| 
the boy’s heart, still- 
ing it, holding him 
for a moment rigid in 
his place, with lips 
apart and cheeks 
blanching. Flight 
seemed impossible. He was sure 
that in another minute he should be 
overwhelmed and buried beneath the 
snow, so deep that the suns of a hundre| 
years could not resurrect him. 

Nevertheless, after that first shock of heart- 
stilling fear he started up, took a hurried step, 
caught up one of his skees and scrambled on 
across the logs with frantic haste to the top of 
the slide, with some idea that he might shoot 
down on his back with the skee under him; but 
he found himself jerked outward and downward 
suddenly, for he had stepped on a log which had 
lain with more than half its length in the log 
slide, and his movement and weight had tipped 
it and set it in motion. It ground icily on the 
snow for a moment, then away it went with a 
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at the bar, for a drink—for you know I have to 
keep spirits,” she added, apologetically. “Now 
hold on! Pull up! Let’s think what to do.” 

“Can we get a policeman?” asked Grant. 

“Oh dear, no,” replied the widow. “This aint 
a city! There is only a constable, and he is deaf 
and lives a mile away up the road!” 

“But I’ll tell you what to do!” exclaimed the 
woman. “You see that long mill down there, 
by the stream. where you can hear the saws and 
planers humming? There’s thirty or forty men 
there. ‘Take your brick and run down there. 
Ask for Jenker; he is the fureman. ‘Tell him 
all about it, and bid him to bring his whole crew 
to my house as quick as he can. Tell him I sent 
you. I'll drive ahead and entertain the rogues. 
I'll keep them talking till Jenker gets there.” 

“Good scheme!” cried the boy; and jumping 
out he ran down to the mill. 

When he entered the great lumber factory he 
held up the gold brick in both his hands and 
shouted, ““Where is Mr. Jenker ?” 

‘T’m Jenker,” replied a big, bearded fellow. 
“‘What’s that? and what do you want?” 

“TI want help to catch two swindlers!” said 
Grant. “They have made a farmer, back here, 
believe that this thing is gold, and they’+e buncoed 
him out of his farm and eight hundred dollars in 





notes. This is nothing but lead. The scamps | 
| then the other, but could not immediately break 
| out. 


are up here at Mrs. Hanna’s tavern. 
me to get you.” 

The large lumberman took the brick in his 
hands, glanced at the places where the lead 
showed plainly, and then turning jerked at a 
rope. <A bell clanged, which, at that mill, was 
the signal to shut down for accidents or fire. 

The roar and racket suddenly ceased ; the men 
came hurrying out, and the foreman brietly told 
them what was wanted. In another minute forty 
men were running toward the public house, 
Grant following with his burden. 

“Stand round the door here, all of you,” Jenker 
said to the party, and went in himself. He was 
a powerful man and expected to have his own 
way with the rogues, but he had to do with 
resolute characters. The two sharpers were 


She sent 








passed through the “‘ell,”” with the purpose clearly 
of gaining access to the stable from the inside. 
Their movements were so deliberate and their 
bearing so resolute, that Jenker and his men 
dared make no effort to lay hands on them. 

But the rogues had not reckoned on the shrewd- 
ness of Mrs. Hanna. After scudding out to her 
stable, to hasp the outside door, she started to 
run back into the house. As she did so, she 
locked the door leading from her wood-house 
into the stable. 

The wood-house itself was about twenty feet 
long. Stove-wood had recently been put into it, 
piled up in tiers to the roof, on both sides of the 
narrow passage leading through it. At the other 
end of this passage—the end opening into the 
“ell” of the house—there was another door. 

As the two swindlers rushed through the ell, 
to reach the stable from the inside, they met Mrs. 
Hanna at this latter door. Brushing past her 
with an oath, they entered the narrow enclosed 
passage through the wood-house; and they had 
no sooner done so, than the bright woman bolted 
the door behind them. In consequence, the 
rogues found themselves in a narrow, dark 
passage, enclosed by high tiers of wood, with a 
strong locked door in front of them and a bolted 
door behind them! They kicked and thumped 


‘DOES THAT LOOK LIKE GOLD ?”’ 


and threw their weight first against one door, 


Grant, meantime, was shouting to the provin- 
cials to arm themselves. “Get your guns!” he 
cried. “Hasn’t anybody got a gun? Don’t let 
the scamps beat you! Don’t let them get away!” 

Several acted instantly on this advice. In the 
course of a few minutes six or eight shotguns, 
old rifles and a pistol or two were produced. 

By this time the two beleaguered confidence 
men, pounding heavily at the ell door with 
billets of wood, had staved out two panels. The 
barrels of three or four double-barreled guns 
were leveled on them, and Jenker bellowed to 
them to drop their weapons and surrender. 

There was silence for several moments, while 
the two swindlers surveyed their foes. Then, 


was very glad to have his notes again. 

At Trimm’s Mills Grant and he met McLean 
and Mrs. McDougal, coming on in pursuit of 
Grant, whom they honestly believed to be a thief. 
The statement of J. Shedd, Esq., had hardly 
sufficed to change their minds. An examination 
of the lead brick finally convinced them, and 
during the evening they all drove home together. 

The trial of the two rogues did not come off 
| until after Grant had returned home, but he has 
| been informed by letter that the rogues are still 
|serving their sentence to hard labor in the 
provincial prison. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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Racing the Avalanche. 


N Byron Kelly’s hunting party, that lingered 
unusually late in the denuded region above 
Lake Tahoe, was Ross Kelly, Byron Kelly’s 

son, a lad of fifteen, who went badly astray one 
forenoon in trying to cut across the hills and 
reach camp, after a long hunt. 

He wore skees. The travelling was very 
difficult because of the forest wreckage left by 
lumbermen, and Ross was very tired and much 
discouraged when finally he came out on the side 
of a shaggy mountain, and stared 
about him in hopes to get his bear- 
ings. Above him, piercing the 
douds, the mountain lifted a vast 
white wall of light snow, the very 
sight of which gave the boy a sense 
of uneasiness. 

There was an abandoned lumber- 
ing camp on the slope. The roofs 
of some of the huts were crushed in 
by snow. Near the doorway of one 
hut was one of the peculiar log 
wagons common to the Sierras, and 
beyond this wagon showed the 
upper end of a log slide, or large, 
sloping, wooden trough, which was 
strengthened by bands of iron. It 
dipped down the miountain at an 
angle of nearly thirty degrees. Ross 
noticed that the slide, at a place far 
beneath him, spanned a small valley 
at whose bottom lay a cafion; and 
it ended, of course, at the river, now 
frozen over, nearly a mile below. 

Ross had seated himself near the 
head of the slide on a log for a few 
minutes’ rest, and was wondering 
how he was ever to rejoin his 
father’s party, when his attention 
was caught by something going on 
high up the side of the mountain, 
where the flaky wall of snow seemed 
heaviest. He noticed that the wind, 
which was not felt by him, was lifting the snow 
and pouring it in a white cataract over the brow 
of a snevy cliff. 

The youth, putting off his skees, watched this 
for some time with a lazy curiosity, not thinking 
it meant peril for him. He observed the little 
hill made by the snow blown over the crest grow 
larger and larger. Then to the right and to the 
left of the cataract snowy cascades began to 
play, piling up a whole range of little hills, while 
the big one in the centre continued to increase in 
size with astonishing rapidity. 

Suddenly a trembling seemed to run through 
the mountain, and a sighing sound came down 
from the heights. If there had been pines on 
the slope Ross would have thought the sound 
that of wind soughing through their tops, but on 
all that sky-reaching expanse there was not a 








Lat “Yes, sir!” she exclaimed, gleefully. ‘hey | the two bunco men exchanged a few low words; | gave up the two notes, and the other gilded brick | lurch that almest threw him off. 

ea} have stopped at my house. I can see their buggy | and then, evidently determined to have their | was found in the buggy. Impelled by fear, and with thoughts too chaotic 
if before my stable door. ‘They have put the horse | horse at all hazards, they walked directly to the| McDougal did not reach Soper’s Mills until | to be called reflections, Ross dropped down on 
: in the stable to feed him. The men are probably | house door again, pistol in hand, reéntered and | half an hour after the skirmish was over, but he | the log and clasped its huge girth with his arms 


and legs. Unthinkingly or mechanically he had 
placed his skee under his breast, and crosswise 
of the log, so that it somewhat resembled a 
balancing-pole. 

The roar of the avalanche was now more than 
a roar; it was involved with a whistling shriek, 
with a wail like wind blowing through a network 
of wires, with a snapping, crashing and rending, 
as tall stumps and meshed boughs, torn from 
their places, were flung down the mountainside. 
The mountain itself appeared as if dissolved in a 
cloud of snow that thundered and crashed, 
boomed and exploded. 

After the first lurch the log went on more 
slowly for a moment or two, its seeming hesita- 
tion being caused by much friction; then its 
velocity became so great that the sensation to the 
terrified boy was like that of falling. He could 
not look ; he could but shut his eyes and hold on, 
yet he was aware that the skee touched now this 
and then that edge of the slide trough. Probably 
this kept the log from rolling, for the least touch 
is enough to balance a cylinder rushing swiftly. 

Fast as the log sped, the snowslide seemed to 
follow faster. A snowy scud fanned out in its 
front, enveloping the flying log and the bey. 
The avalanche seemed demoniacally possessed 
with a desire to capture the helpless bit of 
humanity that fled on before it with such 
lightning speed. Its roar resembled a deep 
grow] of hate and rage. 

The boy scarcely knew when he crossed the 
valley. In helpless terror he realized that the 
foot of the mountain awaited him below, and felt 
|that death awaited. him at the foot of the 
| mountain. He could not distinguish the roar of 
the avalanche from the roar of the log on the 
slide. The journey seemed very long, just as 
when one leaps from a height the descent seems 
to take more time than the leaper expects. 

Ross had begun to think a little, and to wonder 
on his chances of escape, when he was torn 
from the log and hurled upward and aside 
blindly through the air. The skee had struck 
some obstruction, perhaps a spike, on one edge 
of the trough. He felt himself sailing up and 
up, then descending like the falling stick of the 
rocket, till he dropped into a snow-bank head 
first, and lay for a time hardly conscious of 
where he was or of what had happened. 

With the full return of his senses, which was 
probably hastened by the chill of the snow 
against his hands and face, he seemed to be 
standing on his head. He sought to turn round 
and extricate himself, but this was a difficult 
matter. However, at last he contrived to turn 
end for end in his snowy bed, and began to dig, 
like a gopher, toward the surface. When he 
had dug his way out, after perhaps ten minutes 
of the hardest work of his life, there was absolute 
silence in the air. 

He looked about. The avalanche had filled 





| the valley across which the slide had borne him, 
| and its crest had run high up the lower side, but 
|only its erest. The great bulk of the snow 
| mountain lay in the valley and in the cafion. 
Ross climbed up into the slide and went 
cautiously down it afoot. His log had not left 
the trough, for he saw that it had reached the 
river, only a short distance below, where, striking 
end on, it had pierced the thick ice like an arrow 
shot through a pine board. Now it stood, with one 
end protruding, at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
It took Ross an Lour to travel through the 
heavy drifts three hundred yards to a trail he 
knew, where fortunately he was found by his 
father’s party that afternoon, having suffered 
little more than a nervous shock from his 
| singular adventure. Joon H. WuHIrTsoN. 
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Speaker of the House of 
Representatives 
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HEN I entered Congress first, so many 
W years ago that a faint regret pervades 

my mind because my birthday was 
recorded in the Congressional Directory, it was 
natural for me, as a lawyer and as.one who had 
served in parliamentary bodies before, to note 
first the way the members behaved when address- 
ing the great and turbulent body of men, whose 
fixed attention, it is my sincere belief, is the 
highest tribute any speaker can receive any where 
on the earth. 

My first impression, and it lasted for several 
weeks, was that more masters of the art of 
speech were there than had seemed to exist in 
the world. Without hesitating for a word, with 
clear voices and confident ways, more than a 
score of men made speeches which seemed to 
show such readiness, facility and scope that I 
wondered they attracted so little attention except 
when the theme was one of great interest or the 
invective very sharp. It seemed almost hopeless 
to embark on an ocean where there were so 
many great ships which carried so many guns 
which could be so well handled. 

But after a few weeks I began to understand 
why the House gave such scant attention to 
what seemed so well said, and I gradually per- 
ceived that, instead of twoscore of first-rates, 
with large possibili- 
ties in those who had 
kept silence, there 
were really but two 
or three who were 
sure of the attention 
of the House, or, 
to continue the met- 
aphor, whose guns 
were real and carried 
great projectiles. 

I have said that 
the close attention 
of the House of 
Representatives _ is, 
in my judgment, the 
highest tribute any speaker can receive. Many 
of the reasons for this are purely physical. 
The hall is absurdly large, except for great and 
rare occasions. Its vast galleries fill with sight- 
seers, and empty themselves when curiosity is 
slaked. Desks and cloak-rooms invite the 
members. 

Noise and confusion reign supreme. No man 
seems to himself to be making a noise, and yet 
the total appears to be beyond endurance. The 
range of congressional talk seems, like London on 
a fortnight’s visit, to be boundless and unknow- 
able. Yet after a while the limitations begin to 
appear, and you can soon tell whether a man is 
heading for Regent’s or Victoria Park, Clapham 
or Islington; and as you know where he will 
come out and what road he is sure to take, you 
notice only where he is going, and resume your 
occupation. 


ie a 
Nathaniel P Banks 





To arouse such an audience against all noise | 
and confusion, to make those listen who know | 


that all speeches except their own are afflictions, 
is a great triumph and somewhat rare. 


In the Senate the condition of things is very | all manner of currency delusions. 
Everybody has freedom of | bold, steadfast man, who had done so much for | 


much the same. 
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the repetition of the recollections of others would 
not add to their value. While this leaves but a 
small field, it may be as much as we can cover | 
under the limitation of space. 

One of the pleasantest of my early recollections | 


Maine during the campaign of 1856. Eloquence 
was very cheap in Maine that year. 
Howell Cobb and Judah P. Benjamin,«Ben 
Wade and N. P. Banks, and a dozen others of 
scarcely less high repute. 


The ‘‘ Union Slide Speech.’’ 


It was at Deering Hall in Portland, Maine, 
that Banks made the famous “Union slide 
speech” which afterward caused him so much 


ship of the House of Representatives. 
that day was in the prime of vigor and personal 


toned coat, his well-chosen language, his graceful 
figure and gesture, and his aggressive way carried 
with him the whole audience; and when he 
declared that if the country was to be ruled in 
the interest of slavery he was ready to let the 
Union slide, the huge round of applause made it 
clear that the audience and the occasion were 
both with him. 

He was a member of the Forty-fifth Congress, 
but how changed! Quantum mutatus ab illo. 
His old grace of manner and his pleasing diction, 
his unfailing courtesy were all there, but the 
strength had departed. 

Benjamin F. Butler was there also, with all 
his strength and all his weakness, powerful, 
effective, courageous and full of resources, and 
yet seldom really victorious. The Republican 
party at the time thoroughly sympathized with 
Blaine in his encounter with him on the floor, 
and yet if you will in cool blood read the story in 
the Globe of the fight, you will see why Blaine 
deemed him worthy of his steel. 

Butler was not always a successful speaker, 
for he did not always feel it necessary to believe 
in his own arguments. This will do in law, 
where arguments are offered for what they are 
worth, and not for what the lawyer thinks they 
are worth. In speaking to large audiences, 
whether in Congress or out, things go much on 
character, and men are often believed in propor- 
tion as they themselves believe. Sound arguments 
mixed with unsound, especially if there be the 
element of distrust, will make but an image of 
gold and clay which goes toppling over, good and 
bad alike. 

Notwithstanding all his faults, and they were 
neither few nor small, Butler did some great 
services in his day. His “Contraband of War” 
alone was worth more than a subsidy, and his 
prompt recognition of the facts of war, while 
others were only playing with them, while it 
| brought him much obloquy, helped to make the 
| war decisive. 

With Butler and Banks I should link the name 
| of William D. Kelley of Pennsylvania. He was 
then beyond the zenith, and was given over to 





speech, and as a necessary correlative in favorem | his people that he had the freedom of the city of 


vite, there is also the freedom of departure. 


| Philadelphia. While he was past his prime, and 


Yet both houses have witnessed scenes of | age and ill health had told upon him, he still 


great moment, wherein strong, vigorous and 
powerful speeches have 
roused not only members, 
but the whole country, 
and sometimes the world. 
Whether all these speeches 
rose to the dignity of ora- 
tions and were worthy of 
the name of eloquence is 
altogether a matter of defi- 
nition. 

You all remember Web- 
ster’s statement that elo- 
quence was in the man, 
the audience and the occa- 
sion. No one of the three 
can be lacking. The man 
is not enough, nor the 


audience, nor the occasion. I well remember | 


once a hall filled with shouting thousands at the 
opening of the Civil War where the audience and 
the occasion were both worthy of eloquence, but 
the orator was not there, and the chilled audience 
sank back disheartened and weary. 

Even Webster could not contend against a cold 
audience and a small occasion, as those who 
hired the great man to lecture could testify, 
perhaps to their cost. 

_It will not do in this article to speak of the 
living. It might be dangerous both to the truth 
and the writer, for he might be guilty of preju- 
dice, ‘and be suspected to be guilty of more. 
Nor will it do to speak of those long dead, for 


_dames. A Garfield 





could command attention and audience. 


He had a very deep, strong | 


voice, of which he was nota 
little proud. Once, when Mr. 
Richardson of New York 
began a discourse in a voice 
which attracted the House, 
Mr. Kelley turned to his 
neighbor and said, “What a 
deep, rich voice! Very much 
like my own—as it used to 
be,” he added, after a 
moment, remembering that 
he was not now that strength 
which in old time moved 
earth and heaven. 

None of the men I have 
spoken of had much fun or 
wit or humor in their composition. Randall 
had certainly none. Nor could he, by any 
license of speech, be called an orator. His 
strong, vigorous, steadfast character alone made 
him powerful. When those iron jaws shut, 
there was only one way to open them, and that 


was to dislocate the under jaw. To him Samuel | 


We had | 


trouble, and so very nearly cost him the speaker- | to 
Banks | 


comeliness. Dressed in blue, with closely but-| 


But he was a | 






COMPANION. 


able argument, and then see him burst into a| 


revelry of fun, as if he could no longer separate 
himself from “Laughter” and “Applause.” But 
he was capable of dignified reply. When Butler 
tried to repeat the “Shoo-fly” retort a year or 


two after its success, he got from Cox a rejoinder | 


which everybody who heard it felt was complete 
revenge. 

Cox had a rival on the Republican side in 
popular belief in the person of Roswell G. Horr 
of Michigan; but they were very unlike. Horr 
had the misfortune of rather a comical and gro- 
tesque face and figure which made people forget 
the sharpness of his thrusts in the jollity of his 
manner. 

Cox was almost always humorous, and seldom 
| witty. Horr was rarely anything but witty. 

| Cox would drop everything for a bit of fun, 
| letting his argument go to the winds. Horr | 


argument—every play- 
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one party to the other without involving a section 
of the party of the orator. 

The Wormly House conference was part of 
| the scandal of the time, and I well remember a 
| five minutes’ speech of Garfield’s devoted to 
that subject and yet not mentioning it, and the 
impression of wonderful power and vigor and 
skill it made, and the silence of the House. 

At a later date, after the Democrats were 
proposing to force their measures upon the 
appropriation bills and declaring there should be 
no appropriations unless their demands were 
| yielded to, Garfield made a long speech on the 
bill. Ag first his whole action was tame. He 
seemed to be laboring, and there was a look of 
disappointment on our side; but when he reached 
| his goal, charging that “the very men who had 
‘tried to destroy the government in the open 
| hostility of battle had crept back to starve the 





is the great gathering of political speakers in | never indulged in wit which did not further his | very same government in its own Congress,” 


the storm and stress on both sides of 





ful turn was a twist of 
| the rapier between the 
ribs. He was a very 
| hard-working man, 
| whose constituents suf- 
| fered misfortune when 
they lost him. 

Those who love to 
read a sharp debate 
| free to all should turn 
the Congressional 
Record of January 26, — YS . 
1884, and see how Mr. wy AY 
Horr held the floor 
against all comers. 

In the Forty-seventh 
Congress we had one of the few real debates 
there have ever been in the House. Nota speech 
was read. It was afresh subject; nothing less 
than the germ of the change in parliamentary 
procedure of the Fifty-first and following 
Congresses. 

Almost at the end, after the subject had been 
well gone over and seemed exhausted, for the 
debate lasted six hours, George D. Robinson, 
who favored the change of rule, opened up a 
new view of the subject, and showed its ridiculous 
side. The members, without distinction of party, 





Benjamin F Butler 
® 





nothing but a New England schoolmaster gently 
but effectually telling the boys how bad they 
were. 


of us all. Not even his successful campaign 
against Butler reconciled us, for his growth in 


been steady and great. 


claimed and had the close attention of the House. 
Greenhalge, who, like Robinson, was Governor 


case, a kind of case where the House, 





were convulsed with laughter, and Robinson was | 
in full control of the House. One could think of | 


Mr. Robinson left the House with the regret | 


power and in the confidence of the House had | 


Another Massachusetts man at a later date | 


of Massachusetts, made his début in an election | 


the House left‘no doubt of Garfield’s 
oratorical powers. 

Before the Forty-fifth Congress came 
in James G. Blaine had passed to the 
Senate, where his power and presence 
were felt at once. Matched against the 
best debaters of that body, he easily 
held his own, and on more than one 
occasion was superior. His stay in the 
Senate was, however, too short for him 
gto make a distinctly senatorial reputa- 
*« tion. 

His fame, therefore, as a speaker 
must rest on his record in the House 
and on the platform. There he was 
full of vigor. His rush was very hard 
to withstand. He never paused to defend, 
and never ceased to attack. His oratory was 
rather of the present than of the past. There 
were few or no rounded periods; only simple 
statements and businesslike propositions. Yet 
| he had a keen sense of humor which stood him 
in good stead. 





Blaine’s Witty Answer. 


Once, as he describes it, the Tribune accused 
| him of being employed by a railroad in 1861, 
while he was a member of Congress. “When,” 
said he, “I pointed out that | was not even 
| elected to Congress until 1862, and therefore 
{could not have been guilty of the charge, the 
| newspaper replied, ‘Fie, fie, Mr. Blaine!) Why 
quibble about dates?’” Universal laughter 
| showed that he had in one sentence answered a 
| whole editorial. 

After he had left both the House and Senate, 
Garfield died by the assassin’s hand, and Mr. 
Blaine was invited to deliver a eulogy before 
both Houses of Congress. 

It was a great scene, one never to be forgotten 
by those present. The audience was fit and not 

few. The President and 





acting in judicial capacity, usually goes 
to sleep in quite judicial fashion, or 
else is stormy with passion; but the 
bright and quaint expressions and the 
good sense and tact of Greenhalge then 
and always gave him a large audience, 
and made him very attractive. 

There is a species of eloquence much 
indulged in in both houses—eloquence 
of the obituary order, that kind of rude 
tribute to the dead which consists mostly 
of consolatory poetry expressing hopes 
of future life, and which embalms the 
memory of the dead in indiscriminating 
and unstinted praise. At such a time 
there can be no other tribute, without 
opening wounds which are fresh, and 
which time even could not heal. Some very 
strange productions have come to the surface on 
these memorial days, but of them I shall not 
treat. 

It would be a pleasure to write of Harry 
Bingham’s fine tribute to William D. Kelley, or 
to quote the beautiful, tender and loving words 
with which Governor Long touched the hearts 
of us all in his eulogium of his dead friend, 
Senator Pike. 

But Mr. Bingham and Governor Long are 
fortunately still living, and outside the defined 
limits of this article. Oliver P. Morton, strong, 
vigorous and powerful statesman as he was, had 
no richer recognition of his great qualities from 
a sorrowing country than came from Tom 
Brown of his own State of Indiana. 





Garfield as an Orator. 


But the chief of those who have been reputed 
eloquent in our own day in the House of Repre- 


from Ohio. Those who remember the times of | 


President Hayes, will also remember what a 
stormy time it was. 

Our Northern Republicans had not been over- 
true—some of them, at least—to the Southern | 








sentatives since the Forty-fourth Congress was | 
James A. Garfield, for eighteen years a member 


the Forty-fifth Congress, the first Congress under | 


the Senators were there, 
with the Justices of the 
Supreme Court and the 
representatives of the for- 
eign powers. 

A great audience of all 
that was distinguished in 
American polities, with 
famous men in all the 
walks of life, thronged 
the floor. The gaueries 
were filled to repletion 
with a great multitude of 
people, every one pene- 
trated with sympathy 
for the eminent man who 
had been cut off in his 
prime. ‘The oration commanded the profoundest 
attention of the listening multitude, and will 
always be remembered by the friends of Garfield 
as the fittest expression of his services and 
deserts. 

The task was not easy, for Mr. Blaine had to 
satisfy both the critical audience there present, 
who knew where Garfield was not strong, and 
the greater audience beyond, who were filled 
with the accumulated pity and regret of many 
long, weary and anxious days of waiting by the 
bedside of the dying man. 

No man who lived at that day can look upon 
the broad waters of the Jersey shore, at Elberon 
where Garfield died, without a deep feeling of 
the beauty of the closing words of Blaine’s tribute 
to his friend : 
| “With wan, fevered face tenderly lifted to the 
cooling breeze, he looked out wistfully upon the 
ocean’s changing wonders; on its far sails 
whitening in the morning light; on its restless 
waves rolling shoreward to break and die beneath 
the noonday sun; on the red clouds of evening 
arching low to the horizon; on the serene and 
shining pathway of the stars. 

“Let us think that his dying eyes read a mystic 
| meaning which only the rapt and parting soul 

| may know. 
| “Let us believe that in the silence of the reced- 
ing world he heard the great waves breaking on 





James G Blaine | 





S. Cox—whom it seems almost a misnomer to| Republicans, and the Southern Democrats had | a future shore, and felt already on his wasted 
call anything but “Sunset Cox’—was a great | not been notably faithful followers of Governor | brow the breath of the eternal morning.” 


contrast. 
It always has seemed to many men that Cox 
yielded up a fair chance of being a great man to 


Tilden. 
There were, therefore, a great many ragged | 
| edges exposed to abrasion and ravel. Indeed, | 


Both are gone, the praiser and the praised. 
They were both mighty in their day and genera- 
tion, but Time, the destroyer, has begun his 


his longing for immediate applause. More than | there had been seldom in the House such a| ceaseless and remorseless work. Man born of 


onee you can find him in the Record, going on 








for half his speech with sound, strong statement, 


heavy pressure of wrath without vent. It was | 
hard to speak then, for no shot could reach from 


woman has but few days, while oblivion has 
| eternity. 
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Current Topics. 


It is worthy of remark that the first 
important movement for a monument to a hero 
of the late war concerns not a soldier nor a 
sailor, but that hero of peace and health, Colonel 
Waring. ot 

Many a carriage has been capsized into the 
ditch because the driver lost his head and pulled 
too hard on one rein. It is a part of good citizen- 
ship to look after politics, but the people of the 
United States have several other interests to care 
for. 





An Austrian newspaper sarcastically 
wonders whether the British Isles are still a} 
part of Europe, or now belong to the American 
Continent. Geographically, Great Britain stands 
where she did, but in spirit and sympathy and 
genius she is immeasurably closer to America 
than to Europe. The Atlantic Ocean is not so 
broad as the Straits of Dover. 

Admirals have acted so wisely and effectively 
in Crete that Lord Salisbury remarks, as a bit 
of premier pleasantry, that he has sometimes 
thought Europe would get on better if the cabinets 
were dismissed and admirals installed in their 
places. It has been a great year for admirals in 
settling critical matters, and our own Admiral 
Dewey’s name leads all the rest. 

A week ortwo ago Mr. Carnegie presented 
to Homestead the fine public library he has been 
erecting there, and on the same evening he 
promised a like gift to Duquesne, a village not 
far from Homestead. In handing over the new 
library to Mr. Bell, a blacksmith of the Home- 
stead works, Mr. Carnegie said, “Take this | 
building as the gift of one workingman to other | 
workingmen;” for, since he first earned his | 
living by the labor of his hands, “My title to the 
name of workingman must pass unchallenged in 
any part of the world.” 

A visitor from another planet, where parties 
and elections are unknown, might naturally ask 
on the day after an American election, “Where 
are the excited, applauding, denouncing citizens 
I saw in vast crowds during the week before the 
polls opened?” ‘The quiet acceptance of fairly 
wrought defeat, the return to ordinary rounds of 
duty, a whole nation stirred and then calm—all 
this might seem inexplicable. The story is told 
in a word: the republic has cherished the prin- 
ciple that the honestly ascertained will of the 
majority shall prevail. 

The United States of Brazil came into 
existence on November 15, 1889. The day is a 
holiday, of course, in the southern republic, and 
this year it was a particularly joyous one, because 
the American battleships Oregon and Iowa 
stopped at Rio de Janeiro on their way to Manila, 
and helped celebrate. ‘That was a natural, 
graceful and politic thing todo. In an emergency 
Brazil sold the New Orleans and other good 
ships to this country, and did not try to take 
advantage; she was conspicuously friendly in 
various ways, while some other South American 
republies were snarling at their big neighbor and 
longing to bite. Moreover, battle-ships are never 
better employed than when they serve as the 
medium of courtesies that tend to cement friend- 
ship with such a brave, wise, progressive people 
as the Brazilians. 





Since attention is the stuff of which 
memory is made, the skilful leader in any line is 
the one who can throw a fact or method into 
such prominence that it cannot be ignored. The 
story runs that Mr. Spurgeon once passed a 
stone-cutter, who, after each stroke of his 
hammer, cursed and swore. Mr. Spurgeon laid 
a kindly hand on his shoulder, and holding up 
five shillings, said he would give it to him if he 
would promise never to pray. 

“That is easily earned,’’ said the man, with a 
fresh oath, and put the money in his pocket. 
Immediately, however, it began to trouble him, 
and he went home and told his wife. 

“Tt is Judas’s money!” he exclaimed, throwing 
it into the fire. His wife found it and took it 
back to Mr. Spurgeon, who talked with the man, 
and at length brought him into the church. 

From a review of “The Philippine Islands 
and their People,’ a book recently published, 
one gets a vivid idea of the heterogeneous racial 
characteristics of the population, and a still more 
vivid comprehension of the manifold tribulations 
which are likely to be encountered in attempting 
to govern them, should the islands become U nited 
States colonies. The population of Luzon, the 
most civilized of the group, is roughly estimated 





as five millions. It is divided into numerous 
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tribes of diverse origin and natures. Most of | breadstuffs and products of states far inland 
| them are barbarians, and among not a few of the| were laid down in seaboard cities and factory 
This | villages at a nominal cost, and the demand for 
sport is followed with especial zest by the teams, to redistribute goods and to take passen- 
Gaddenese, among whom it is impossible for an | | gers to and from the stations, soon silenced the 
aspiring suitor to obtain a bride until he has at | | complaints of horse-breeders and wheelwrights. 
This is an incentive | In turn, the output of multiplied factories, whose 


tribes head-hunting is a popular diversion. 


least one head to his credit. 


to the marital relations against which an unfortu- | 
| supplied with ready facility to the comfort and 


nate victim might not unreasonably protest. 
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DAY AT THE POLES. 


A polar day which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone. 
Byron. 
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The Tsar of Russia. 


INCE the issue of the Peace Rescript from 
Moscow, the tsar has been the most inter- 
esting figure on the European stage. Unlike 

the German Emperor, he does not have the 
theatrical air of playing a great part. His stage 
presence is not impressive. He is a little under 
ordinary stature, slight in build, nervous in 
movement and gesture, and modest in bearing. 
The tsar bears close inspection well. He has 
an honest pair of blue eyes, a thoughtful face, 
and a quiet intensity of manner betokening will 





power and persistence. He is simple and unaf-+) 


| fected, and has the stamp of sincerity. 


When the young sovereign ascended the | 


Russian throne, he took a most serious view of ; 


his business asa ruler. He began like the new 
superintendent of a large factory. He looked 
over the ground, found out what was going on 
in every department, asked many questions, and 
became an expert in the business of state. 

His ministers soon learned that they had a 
master with a will of his own, which could not 
be thwarted. Veteran servants of the crown 
have found it necessary to support his disarma- 
ment policy. His most influential advisers are 
heartily in favor of it. 

Chief among them: is Count Mouravieff, who 
was transferred to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs from the Russian embassy at Copenha- 
gen, the most pacific of the minor European 
capitals. Another is Count Lamsdorff, who, by 
virtue of his long service in the Foreign Office, 
has convinced himself that a standing army is 


| less important than a flexible diplomacy. Another 


is the Finance Minister, Monsieur de Witte, 
who has undertaken a series of great internal 
reforms relating to the currency, liquor traffic 
and public works, and insists that Russia must 
have relief from military burdens and the menace 
of war. 

These ministers make no pretence of managing 
or influencing the tsar. The impulse has come 
from the superior will of an earnest and thought- 
ful sovereign, who is convinced that he has a 
great work to do for the world’s peace. 

The personal qualities of the tsar are of 
supreme importance, because the policy of perma- 
nently checking the military spirit and partially 
disarming the hostile camps of the European 
nations depends in large measure upon them. 
He is not an amiable weakling, but a sovereign 
with foree of character and real enthusiasm for 
a great cause. 
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Machinery and Labor. 


N 1894, by act of Congress, Hon. Carroll D. 
| Wright, the able Commissioner of the United 
States Bureau of Labor, was directed to 
investigate all questions relating to the effect of 
machinery upon work and labor. His report, 
recently published, has attracted wide attention, 
and is likely to be appealed to as an authority. 
It had long been known that the introduction of 
machinery lessens the cost of production, and 
thus lowers the price of manufactured articles; 
but a ripple of pleased surprise runs through the 
land when the evidence of facts and figures seems 
to demonstrate that the use of machinery also 
increases the demand for labor by creating new 
industries, and raises the rate of wages, while 
reducing the hours of toil and lessening much of 
its severity. 

The use of machinery favors overproduction ; 
but this evil is generally short-lived and self- 
corrective. It rarely affects many lines of busi- 
ness at once. There are irregularities in shop 
and market from other causes; but taking a 
long and broad view, it must be said that the 
comfort and welfare of our modern populations 
have found a powerful auxiliary in the harness- 
ing of natural forces to mechanism. 

It is true that the first effect of a labor-saving 
invention is hardship through displacement of 
labor. But then follows a readjustment under 
new conditions. It soon appears that new 
occupations are brought to light. These call for 
new hands. Some necessity of life has been 
cheapened by the new invention and is better 
distributed, and labor has found employment in 
the new condition of industry. 

The introduction and development of railroads 
is an obvious illustration. All the earlier methods 
of transporting freight and passengers seemed at 
first driven to the wall. Soon it was found that 
the construction, equipment and operation of the 
new iron roads gave employment to vastly larger 
armies of workmen than the old method of 
transportation. It then became possible to carry 
a ton of coal a mile for a cent, and the surplus 





raw material now came within easy reach, was 


advantage of pioneer populations beyond the 
lakes and the Mississippi. 

The researches conducted by Colonel Wright 
are given in tables covering nearly seven hundred 
articles, aiid contrast the results and cost of 
hand-labor and machine-work. They furnish a 
valuable contribution to popular education along 
the line of industrial economics and general 


progress. 
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THE HIGHEST ENJOYMENT. 


True happiness, if understood, 
Consists alone in doing good. 
Somerville. 
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Political Responsibility. 


UCH of the political confusion in this 
country of late years has been due to a 
confusion of responsibility. In order | 

that a political party may carry out its policy, it | 
must elect a President and have also a working | 
| majority in both houses of Congress. 

It has happened but rarely during the last 
thirty years that these conditions have existed. 
The popular feeling which elects a President of 
any party may usually be counted on to give 
him a majority to support him in the House of 
Representatives elected at the same time. But 
as two-thirds of the Senators hold over, the 
majority in the Senate is often hostile to the 
President, or the usual reaction against the 
dominant party in the “off year’ may give a 
hostile majority in the House of Representatives. 

Under these conditions, the party nominally 
in power cannot be held to a strict accountability. 
If it fails to keep its promises it can point toa 
divided Congress as its excuse. Voters become 
confused, and enough of them shift from one 
party to the other to keep up a seesaw movement 
in national polities. 

It is best for the country that a party which 
elects a President should control both houses of 
Congress, but with a minority strong enough to 
prevent the adoption of extreme measures. Then 
there is an opportunity for the party to carry out | 
its policy. If it fails to do so, it can be held to | 
account. Or if the people do not like the policy, 
when embodied in legislation, they can express 
their disapproval by giving political control to 
the opposing’ party. 

Apparently, the Republican party, during the 
next two years, is to have the unusual power 
arising from the simultaneous control of both 
houses of Congress and the executive. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s Friendly Words. 


KNOW,” said Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
referring to this country in his recent 
speech at the London Conservative Club, 

“T know a hundred reasons why we should be 
friends, none why we should be otherwise.” In 
common with most Englishmen who have spoken 
on the subject,—Lord Salisbury and Lord Her- 
schell among others,—he has less apprehension 
regarding the difficulties attending a colonial 
extension on the part of the United States than 
is entertained by the most thoughtful of our own 
citizens. 

It is easy to see why the good friends of 
this country cherish a hopeful view of the case. 
It is an example of the wish being father to 
the thought. Mr. Chamberlain is sure that 
the American people “are animated by the 
same motives and aspirations, employ the same 
methods, and love justice as ourselves ;” and he 
knows that both peoples, acting in the world 
harmoniously together, could “guarantee peace 
and civilization to the world.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s words are as true as they 
are friendly. They are not convincing upon the 
point which most concerns this nation. They do | 
not demonstrate its duty to engage in new and 
untried experiments in government in order to 
be the ally of England in the world to 
commerce and civilization. But if events should | 
force the United States into the career which he 
foresees for it, may his words describing its | 
motives and its objects, and foretelling its success, 
be forever a true prophecy ! 
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Poisoned Water. 


MONTH or two ago there was an outbreak | 
of typhoid fever at Camp Black in New | 
York. Most of the sickness was found to | 

be in one regiment. 

On close inquiry it was found that the men of | 
this regiment were in the habit of drawing their | 
drinking’ water from the well of a neighboring | 
farmhouse, because it was cooler than that | 
furnished them. ‘Twelve feet from the well was | 
a loosely constructed vault, which had been used | 
by a typhoid fever patient. So the sickness in | 
the regiment was directly traced to the farmer’s 
mistaken kindness. 


This lesson should be beeded, not only in the 
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care of camps but in ordinary life. Typhoid 
fever is a preventable disease. The contagion is 
communicated by impurities which pass from a 
diseased system to a healthy one. An outbreak 
of typhoid fever always means ignorant or crim- 
inal carelessness somewhere. 

Too great care cannot be exercised with refer- 
ence to drinking water. Water which is drawn 
up from wells is not water which is mysteriously 
coursing around below ground. It has fallen 
upon the surface and percolated through the soil. 
If it passes through contaminated soil it is likely 
to take some of the impurities with it. 

Ib is far easier, by proper sanitary arrange- 
ments, to prevent contagion of this kind than it 
is to check it after it has begun its work. 
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To Protect Girls. 


HEREVER there is war the Red Cross, 
waving over a hospital, blazoned upon an 
ambulance, or worn upon the sleeve, 

proclaims that help is at hand for ill and wounded 
soldiers. 

The originator of the Red Cross society, M. 
Henri Dunant, of Geneva, has now proposed 
another international movement which, alas! is 
needed in every country under the sun. Its 
object is the protection and rescue of women and 
girls from the snares which scoundrels set for 
them. The Green Cross is its insignia. 

Numberless are the means that might be useful! 
for the purpose, but not more numerous than are 
the pitfalls cunningly prepared for victims. The 
most obvious, and perhaps the most usual way 
to help women and girls who are encountering 
dangers of which they are unaware, is to place 
agents of the Green Cross at the railway stations 
of the great cities, and protect arriving passengers 
at the moment when they are most helpless. 

The organization is already at work in Switzer- 
land. Arrangements are being made to introduce 
it in all the countries of Europe, and no doubt 
the movement will have devoted and energetic 
promoters on this side of the Atlantic. There 
is no more worthy object of humane endeavor 
than this, of world-wide importance, that remains 
and needs to be done. 
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Amusing Blunders. 


N Sir M. Grant-Duff’s diary there are some 
| amusing stories of mistakes in the House 
of Commons. A loyal Irish member once 
exclaimed with fervor, “Sir, I acknowledge the 
venerable widow at Windsor to be the foremost 
man among her subjects.” 

The London Spectator not long since published 
a collection of modern Irish bulls, some of them 
perplexing enough from their singular topsy- 
turviness of meaning; but the English peasant is 
as apt to give a hazy answer as his Irish cousin. 

An American, strolling through the Green Park 
in London one day last summer, asked one of the 
gray old guardians of that bit of historic wood- 
land who lived in a stately palace near Stafford 
House? 

“It’s Lady Blank lives there. She removed to 
Scotland yesterday to be buried,” was the reply. 

“You have a miraculous rose-tree in Wells that 
blooms at Easter?” the same American asked an 
old farmer. 

“Aye, we have. Only it’s not a rose, but a 
thorn, and it blooms on Christmas, and not Easter, 
and it’s growing not at Wells, but at Glaston- 
bury,” was the answer. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison defines a good style in 
writing to be first clearness of idea, and next 
clearness of expression. 

Bulls and mistakes such as these which we 
instance are the result of hazy ideas or of excite- 
ment in speaking. The American, with his nimble 
brain and habit of ready speech, seldom makes 
such mistakes. His errors are usually born of 
ignorance or hasty generalizing, such as was the 
reported question of a man in Washington soon 
after Dewey’s victory. “How did the Philippians 
fall into such gross savagery after Paul wrote his 
epistle to them?” 
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A Man Overboard. 


HANCE does not make a hero, comments 
Herbert Ward, in telling the following 
story in a late Century; it simply trans- 





| lates him to himself and to the world. 


It was off the Horn. Waves such as are only 
encountered there raced irresistibly. The ship 
labored mightily. In a lull the ery, “Man over- 
board!” rang from stem to stern. A man rushed 
up the companionway in his nightclothes. He 
| leaped the rail and plunged overboard. Only 
death was to be found in the boiling, benumbing 
waters, but by some witchery of Neptune a cross 
wave tossed the two men to leeward, and the 
ship dipped them up. Both were unconscious. 
but the hero had his man clutched by the hair. 

The miracle that they were saved was less thal) 
that the man had dared jump at all, for he was 


!a timid, seasick landlubber, and his seeming 


| cowardice had been the butt of savage scorn. 
| How could he have done it? 

He answered simply that he had lain awake 
nights planning just what he would do if he hear! 
the ery, “Man overboard!” It was so hard fo! 
him to overeome his instinctive fear of the wate! 
| that he had mentally and systematically schoole:! 
himself to action. Thus, while his body cringed. 
his soul was heroic. This habit of mind made 
opportunity impossible to pass by. The intuitive 
response to his training swept him over the rail 
before he knew where he was. 

Is there not here an inkling of a force which 
might transform our lives? If, by taking thought, 
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we can so deepen certain channels in our brain 
that action will automatically follow, all study, 
all reflection, takes on a new meaning. By such 
means earnest searchers after truth have brought 


knowledge to mankind. By such self-training | 


also the humblest of us 


May rise on stepping-stones 
of thelr dead selves to higher things. 


As Mr. Ward says, chance does not make a hero. | 


It simply translates him to himself and to the 
world. 
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FRENCH DUELLING. 


The practice of duelling is on the decline in 
France, the country which has been peculiarly its 
home. It grows more ridiculous year by year, 
and those who engage in it become more and 
more a laughing-stock. Perhaps the sense of 
humor has had more to do with the decline of 
duelling in France than the sense of true honor 
and decency. Not long ago a journalist of Paris, 
who had by some criticism offended a politician, 
received from him the following letter: 

Sir: One does not send a challenge to a bandit 
of your species; one simply administers a cuff on 
the ears. Therefore I hereby cuff both your ears. 
Be grateful to me for not having recourse to 
weapons. Yours truly, 


The journalist answered: 


My dear sir and adversary: I thank you, 
according to your wish, for having sent me cuffs 
by mail, instead of Snes me with weapons. 
Cuffed by mail, I respond by despatching you by 


mail six bullets in the head. I kill you letter. 
Please consider yourself dead from the first line 
of this epistle. 

With a respectful salutation to your corpse, I 


am, ery truly yours, 


The publication of this correspondence nearly 
overwhelmed the politician with ridicule. 

A certain notary who was highly esteemed 
helped, during the reign of Napoleon III., to 
throw some ridicule on the duel. Meeting Marshal 
Vaillant, a somewhat inflated soldier and func- 
tionary, in a public place, he achieved the distine- 
tion of offending that personage in some way. On 
the same day he was called upon by a young man 
whom he did not know, who challenged him to 
fight a duel. 

“But I do not understand,” said the notary. 
“Are you the principal in this affair?” 

“T am,” said the young man. 

“But how have I offended you?” 

“You have not offended me personally; I am 
the aide-de-camp of Marshal Vaillant.” 

“Oh, I see! Precisely. It is beneath the 
marshal’s dignity to fight me. It is beneath mine 
to fight you. I will send one of my clerks to fight 
you!” 

It is needless to say that this delegated duel 
never took place. 
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ADVANTAGE OF BIGNESS. 
The English dowager, according to Hawthorne, 


“impresses awe and respect by the muchness of | 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, in his | 


her personality.” 
“Glimpses of England,” says that Hawthorne’s 
remark is also applicable to the English preacher. 
He quotes from a London religious journal the 
assertion that “the preachers most worthy of 
honor are men of great girth of waist.” 

The journal quoted adds that “it is difficult to 
put the same amount of confidence in the slender 
divine as will naturally be reposed in his (stout) 
brother.” 

It is an amiable trait of the Briton, says Pro- 
fessor Tyler, “to reverence adipose achievements, 
and to infer that he who can heroically assimilate 
roast beef and beer can do almost anything.” 

Our American professor heard Spurgeon, and 
listened with delight to his wondrous voice, rich, 
full, satisfying, which, without effort, filled the 
auditorium containing several thousand people. 
But the critical professor noticed the preacher’s 
personal appearance,—his broad face, broad 
shoulders, broad body,—and thought that, next 
to his voice, his solid, capacious figure dominated 
the congregation. His bigness secured their 
attention before he opened his mouth. 

As an illustration of the success achieved in 
England by mere bigness, Professor Tyler tells 
this story: 


“When Garibaldi was here [London], every- | 


body tried to see him and shake hands with him. 
The police guarded the approach to Stafford 
House. The little fellows who had no introduc- 
tions had to stand back; but a great-bodied 
Canadian whom I knew, who had no introduction, 
stalked like a stately bishop up to the very door, 
the policeman standing back to give him room, 
while the flunkies, awestruck, passed him into 
the very presence of Garibaldi.” 
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ANTICIPATING THE EMPRESS. 


The salient point to note in the following story, 
now creating much amusement in the Old World, 
is the striking resemblance Germany’s Kaiser 
bears to less illustrious husbands in his quickness 
to explain, excuse and make amends for a short- 
coming before Lis wife has a chance to question 
him about it. 

Not long before he started on his journey to the 
Holy Land, he paid an unexpected morning visit 
to the Austrian ambassador, Herr von Szégyeny- 


Marich, and after seating himself comfortably in | 


an armchair, his majesty said: 

“Come and have a chat.” 

The conversation which followed was most 
entertaining, and when the emperor thought of 
the time, he suddenly jumped up, looked at his 
watch, and exclaimed: 

“I didn’t know it was so late! Have you a 
telephone? I must say good-by to the empress, 
as [have only just time to catch the train for the 
manoeuvres.” 

The ambassador offered to do the telephoning, 
but the emperor insisted upon doing the ringing 
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|! and the helloing himself. Then, speaking to the 
| empress, he said: 

| “Don’t be angry, dear. I chatted too long with 
| Szégyeny, and must drive direct to the station, 
so I cannot give you my parting kiss, for which I 
am sorry. Good-by, dear.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 
| 





The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in 
the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This unfolds, 
revealing exquisite reproductions of three 
criginal paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, ‘‘An Ameri- 
can Girl.” At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
** Early Daisies’ and ‘Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 

Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 
is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral 
covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing —thus to become a permanent 
ornament for the home. 

This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 

It will be given to all New Subscribers 
for 1899. 

It will also be given to all Old Subscribers 
who renew and pay their subscriptions for 


1899. Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 
To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send The 


until January 1, 1899, and fora full year from 
that date. 





GROWTH OF THE LANGUAGE. 


a professor of English literature, after the guests 
who had attended one of their “evenings” had 


discourtesy.” 


“Oh, I did, did I?” 
“Yes. You turned your back on him while he 
| Was talking to you, and walked deliberately out 
| of the room, muttering to yourself.” 

“T listened to him patiently enough,” said the 
professor, “while he was telling me where he had 
Sundayed’ tue week before last. Is it, even 
when he observed that it always ‘enthused’ him 








come around some evening and ‘reminisce’ 
awhile,’”—and the professor walked to the 
window and cleared his throat a — = 
| was all I could do, Hester, to keep fr 
him out of the house!” 








| SWISS HUMOR. 


Companion from the date the name is received | 


“It seems to me, Henry,” remarked the wife of | 


| 





gone, “that you treated Mr. Scollops with marked | 


to talk over old times, but when he asked me to | 


om throwing 


| The Pall Mall Gazette, having had access to | 


| the official archives of the custom-house at Les 
| Verriéres, publishes the following example of 
| duly scheduled imports: 


A missionary was returning to Basel from Pata- 
gonia, bringing with him, not as the fruits of his 
abors, but merely for the purposes of science, a 
collection of Patagonian skulls. 

The custom-house officers opened the chest, 
inspected the contents, and informed the owner 
that the consignment must be classed as animal 

bones, and taxed at so much the pound. 
| The missionary was justly indignant; therefore 

the officials agreed to reconsider the question. 
When the way-bill had been revised, it appeared 
in the following form: 

“Chest of native skulls. 


cently wom” Personal effects, 
rm.” 


SWEET ENOUGH. 


Nobody can pay a prettier compliment than the 
Irishman when he chooses. His tongue and wit 
are never nimbler than when he employs them in 
the service of “‘blarney.” 


A young professor from Dublin was entertained 
overnight by an American professor at his summer 
home on the coast of Maine. 

At breakfast the next morning the little daughter 
of the house, who sat next the young Irishman, 
saw with amazement that he puf no sugar in his 





ea. 
| “Wouldn’t you like even one lump of sugar in 
aye tea?” she asked, solicitously. “My papa 
| likes three lumps.” 

“Since you have looked into the cup, my little 
maid, the tea is quite sweet enough,” responded 
| the young professor, gallantly. 


NOT CLEAR ENOUGH. 


| It may be safely asserted that the wit of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan never deserted him in any 
| emergency. 


Once, on a visit at a country house, a bore 
asked Sheridan to take a long walk with him. 
Sheridan made an excuse of the weather, saying 
it was scarcely pleasant enough for a walk. 

An hour later the bore intercepted Sheridan as 
he was about to escape from the house. 

“T see it has cleared,” he said, persistently. 

mani yes,” said the wit, doubtfully, “it has 
cleared enough for one, but has it cleared enough 








| 


| for two?’ 
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The good name of 


Ig. POROUS 
Allcock’s bistens 
has induced many persons to deceive the 
public by offering plasters which are not 
only lacking in the best elements of the 
genuine article, but are often harmful 
in their effects. 

The public should be on their guard 
against these frauds, and, when a plaster 
is needed, be sure to insist upon having 
the best. When you buy Allcock’s you 
obtain absolutely the best plaster made. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Adv. 








Foreign Stamps, all different, 10c. Fine approval 
1 50 selections, 50% discount. C. H. Mekeel, St, Louis, Mo. 


men with small capital to send for 
256-page book that explains a way to 
make money with a Maate Lan- | 
tern or Stereopticon. It’s free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

















Delicious 
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\Sresh Candy. 


? Delivered 


mitt, OO cents... 


» Weguarantee this candy to be Pure and Fresh—as 
fine as any 80-cent bon-bons in the world. Send us 50 
cts. fora full pound box. You’ll be delighted with it. 


SIEGEL-COOPER CO., NEW YORK. 











ANSWERS A QUESTION. 


MRS. RORER’S REPLY TO “WHAT ABOUT 
COFFEE ?” 






“* Ce eee: 


28 Styles from $5.00 to $400.00. 


All Cameras Sold under a Positive Guarantee. 


SUNART PHOTO CO., 
28 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N. Y. 


“I consider coffee, as it is usually made in the 
American family,—strong and from the pure bean, 
-—an injurious drink, especially for nervous people. 

“No doubt the student to whom you refer can 
study better after taking a cup of coffee, but the 
new energy is caused by a stimulant the effects of 
which will soon wear off, leaving him lower in 
nervous force. 

“If it is only the hot drink he requires, why not 
take a cup of clear hot water, or a cup of Cereal | 
Coffee ?” 

If the Postum Cereal Coffee has ever been served | 
to you as a weak, unpalatable drink, try again, 
for when sufficiently boiled it is as crisp and | 
coffee-like as some of the high-priced Java. Use 
four heaping spoons for a pint of water, and never 
serve under twenty-five minutes from starting, ten 
minutes to bring toa boil and fifteen minutes of 
actual boiling. 

Mrs. Rorer is one of the most eminent authorities 
on food in America. She knows that Americans 
go on day by day using food and drink that sap 
their vitality instead of building it up, and it 
requires argument oft repeated to wake them up. 
Broken wrecks of humanity stumbling along, 
unable to carry out their cherished plans, are all 
about us, and their physical weakness is nearly 
always due to improper food and drink. Coffee is 
a skilled destroyer of nervous strength. Postum 
Food Coffee is a delicious food drink made from 
selected parts of cereals that yield the elements 
Nature demands for rebuilding the nerve tissues 
all over the human body. 


Send 2c. stamp 
for Catalogue. 











Highest Award World’s Fair 


Catalogue FREE. 
BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











LAMP, 


when the wick is the culprit. ‘“‘The Brown 
Wick” does not clog or creep, needs little trim 
ming or care. Send your name for a free sample. 


“Process” WICK 


is wick perfection ; insuring a steady,brilliant flame. 


Used by the leading lamp, stove and heater manufac- 
turers, and made for every kind of burner known. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 
New Jersey Wick Co., 879 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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AND CHAIN 
By Selling 7 Pounds 


J 

Baker’s Teas, Etc., 
or sell 25 Ibs. for a Ladies’ 
Solid Silver Watch and 
‘ Chain ; 50 lbs. for a Wal- 
tham or ElginGold Watch 
and Chain (Ladies’ or 
Gents’) ; 10 lbs. for a Cres- 
cent Camera; 50 lbs. for 
a Baker Folding Camera or 
a Dinner Set of 112 pieces; 75 
lbs. for a Boys’ or Giris’ Bicycle; 
100 Ibs._to 150 lbs. for Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Bicycle. L.rpress free. Write 
Sor Catalogue and Particulars. 


W. G. Baker (Dept. Y) Springfield, Mass. 
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‘* Bailey Beauty 
‘ is distinguished because it reveals 
the results alone. Like the blooming 
of a flower, it betrays no method. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Complexion 
Brush 


depends upon no formula or prepa- 
ration, but is used dry or with water 
and pure soap. There is no secret 
in its making or use, the soft, flat- 
ended teeth open the face pores and 
let out the impurities, dust-caps and 
oil. Hardened muscles are softened 
and wrinkles driven out at the same | 
time. It is tothe face what properexer- 
cise is to the body—essential to health. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, . . . 10c. 
At Druggists or by Mail. 

Cc. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Leeming, Miles & Co., Agents, Montreal. 
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State your ht and weight, 
number of inches around 
at Bust and Neck, whether 
or Blue is wanted, and we will 
send you this cape by express 
C. 0. D., subject 
nation. You can examine 
andtry it onat yournearest 
office, andif found 
exactly as represented, 
and the best value you 
ever saw or heard of,and 
far cheaper than any 
other house can offer, 
pay the express agent 


our 5) » e 
and express charges. 


THIS CAPE ‘the 


latest style for Pall 
Winter, made of Black or 
Blue a!|-wool genuine Clay- 
wer Cloth, 28 inches 
long, vere full aa. * 12- 
inch upper cape and large storm collar, beautifully 
edged with fine Black Baltic Seal, trimmed with one row 
wide and two rows narrow Mohair braid. This garment 
is fine tailor-made throughout and equal to capes that 
sell at more ible our price. rite for our free Cloak 
Catalogue of everything in women’s and children’s wear. 
Address SEARS, ROEBUCK @ CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. 











In tts Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 
Choicest Gift for Christmas. 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A, 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
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The greenest grass, the sweetest 
flowers, grew at Aunt Polly’s 


: door, 
The finest apples, miles around, Aunt Polly’s orchard 
bore; 


Aunt Polly’s cows were sleek and fat, her chicks a 
wondrous size, 
And Jabez Smith, the hired man, was witty, great and 


wise. 
I used to go with Jabe at night, with clinking pails to 
; - 


n 3 
Sometimes he’d let me feed the colts and rub their 
coats of silk; 
And the moon that rose in those days, just behind the 
cattle bars 


Was twice as large as it is now,—with twice as many 
stars. 


Aunt Polly was a quaint old soul,—a busy bee,—by day 
Hiving the honey up for all, with never thought of pay. 
How imany dawns we watched the sun, uprising in the 


east, 
Shake out its banners o’er the hills and drive away the 
mist 


Gold-wingéd arrows pierced the gloom of valley, wood 

and nook, 

Bright flecks of crimson rode the clouds, and tumbled 
in the brook, : 

Gave back with cheer the apple’s hue, the pumpkin’s, 
and the squash 

Till dear Aunt Polly would exclaim, “What a perfect 
day to wash |!” 

What steam of incense then would rise from dear Aunt 
Polly’s tub! 


For sun and sky her heart gave praise with each all- 
cleansing rub; 

No skylark’s note, no poet’s song, more praiseful than 
the tune 

She hummed, the while her linen white upon the grass 


ay strewn. 
Aunt Polly, faithful, gentle, entered long since to 
reward; 
Her kind old face has slept for years beneath the 


churchyard sward; 
For her has dawned another day, more perfect, bright 


an al 
Than when she rubbed the snowy clothes, while I 
stood by,—a } EpitH KEELEY STOKELY. 
———————— 
The Vigil. 


Thro’ the long dark I watch and wake 
Beside iny armor bright, 

For morrow’s Sees oe shall make 
Me too a belted knight. 

The silent hours drag slow and long, 
The chapel floor is cold 

My weary eyes are faint, but strong 

y heart to win and hold. 

No kin may help, no friend draw nigh, 
And all the world’s asleep ; 

For this one night my soul and I 
Alone must vigil keep. 

Yet, thro’ yon oriel’s tinted wheel, 
Of stars a silent thro 

Watch over me and wish my weal,— 
Knights who were brave and strong; 

In silver armor clad, like mine, 
They throng the blessed field, 

Bright on my helm and corselet shine, 
And bless my sword and shield. 

They nobly strove in war’s alarms, 
They died to keep their vow; 

But first they watched to win their arms 
As Lam watching now. 

May their nob/esse me too inspire, 
Who long like them to fight 

When I, who now am but a squire, 
Shall rise a belted knight. 

ABBIE FARWELL Brown. 
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A Sacred Tryst. 


GREAT emergency brings out in bold 
relief what is best, as well as 
what is worst, inmen. Natures 
are then stripped of their veneer 
of conventionalities, and are 
seen for what they are. As was 
true of the Civil War, the war 
with Spain is throwing a 
search-light upon our enlisted 
men. Somehow religion seems 
to mean more in the army than it does at home. 
It is natural, therefore, that the present war 
should recall scenes experienced under similar 
conditions more than a generation ago. 

One night, just before the storming a strong 
position of the enemy, an incident occurred that 
was possibly of decisive influence upon the fight 
that followed. The soldiers lay by companies in 
line of battle, trying to sleep. The men were 
very restless, the major, perhaps, more so than 
his men. Suddenly voices were heard toward 
the skirmish-line. 

“What is that? Who is talking out there in 
front?’”’ asked the major, anxiously. The whole 
line was aroused and anxious for a moment. 

“Major,” answered a man, “it’s only some of 
the boys having a prayer-meeting.” 

Instantly quiet crept down the line. Thank- 
fulness took the place of anxiety, and somewhat 
with a feeling of confidence and of security the 
soldiers adjusted themselves anew to sleep. 

Ira Seymour, than whom no one has more 
dramatically or tenderly described the battle 
spirit, goes on to tell the following story : 

“There was a young soldier in our company, 
to whom his mother, when 
she parted from him, 
gave a little book 












of daily Scripture selections. She said to him, 
‘I have another just like this, and we will both 
read the same verses every day.’ 

“The soldier kept true tryst with his absent 
mother, and no matter where he was, read his 
text every day. As we lay in the sunken road 
on that fateful morning after the moonlight 
prayer-meeting, and the bullets began to speak 
their deadly whispers in our ears, and we were 
all feeling the chill and dread of the plunge into 
battle, he opened his little book. The text for 


| the day was, ‘Fear thou not; for I am with thee; 


| that God is near. His is an unwavering tryst, 
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be not dismayed ; for I am thy God!’ 

“He has told me that if a voice from heaven 
had spoken, it could not have been clearer, and 
for the remainder of that terrible day all fear 
was gone.” 

A catastrophe, a disappointment, the chance 
of death are often needed to make us understand 


compared with which the mother’s solicitude is 
desertion. 
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Farmer Washington. 


“Grandpapa is very well, and much pleased with 
being once more Farmer Washington,” wrote 
Nelly Custis, March 19, 1797, four days after 
Washington and his family had arrived at Mount 
Vernon, John Adams had been inaugurated 
President and Thomas Jefferson Vice-President, 
and Washington had been present at the scene. 
After President Adams had delivered his speech 
and taken the oath of office, he retired. Then 
there was a little scene which illustrated Wash- 
ington’s appreciation of good form. Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson, instead of retiring from the hall 
immediately after President Adams, waited for 
the ex-President to follow his successor; but 
Washington, a master of courtesy, insisted on the 
Vice-President’s preceding him. Reluctanily 
Jefferson yielded. 


sobhn Adams wrote to his wife that Washington 
seemed to enjoy a triumph over him. “Methought 
I heard him say, ‘Ay! I am poy Be and you 
fairly in! See which of us will be pps In 
the chamber was a multitude—and 1 believe 
scarcely a dry eye but Washington's.” 

Farmer Washington began at once repairing the 
Mount Vernon mansion, surrounding himself with 
masons, igo and painters. He wrote to his 
old friend, Oliver Wolcott: 

“To make and sell a little flour annually, to 
repair houses (going fast to ruin), to build one for 
the security of my papers of a public nature, and 
to amuse myself in iculture and rural pursuits. 
will constitute employment for the few years i 
have to remain on this terrestrial globe.” 

“T begin my diurnal course wit 
writes to his former Secretary of War, 
ee “if my hirelings are not in their places 
at that time I send them messages of sorrow for 
their indisposition. Having ir these wheels 
motion, I examine the state of things further ; the 
more they are probed, the deeper 1 find the 
wounds which my buildings have sustained by an 
absence and neglect of eight years. 

Bs _ time I have accomplished these matters 
breakfast (a little after seven o’clock) is ready; 
this being over, I mount my horse and ride roun 
my farms, which employs me until it is time to 
dress for dinner, at which I rarely miss seeing 
strange faces, come as they say out of respect for 
me. Pray would not the word curiosity answer 
as well? And how different this from having a 
few social friends at a cheerful board! 

“The usual time of sitting at table, a walk and 
tea, bring me within the dawn of candlelight; 
qeeriens to which, if not prevented by ey. 

resolve that, as soon as the glimmering taper 
=o the place of the great luminary, I will 
retire to my writing-table and acknowledge the 
letters I have rece’ ; but when the lights are 
brought I feel tired and disinclined to engage in 
this work, conceiving that the next night will do 
as well. The next night comes, and with it the 
same causes for re ae pay andsoon. Having 
given you the history of a day, it will serve for a 

ear.” 

“At no period of my life,” he writes again, 
“have I been more engaged than in the last six 
or eight months.”’ 

Housekeepers will appreciate this lament: ““The 
running off of my cook [a slave] has been a most 
inconvenient thing to this family, and what 
rendered it more disagreeable, is that I had 
resolved never to become the master of another 
slave by purchase, but this resolution I fear I 
must break. I have endeavored to hire, black or 
white, but am not yet supplied.” 


— a ee 


The Queen’s London Address. 


The children of Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
who married Queen Victoria’s youngest daughter, | 
Princess Beatrice, and died of fever during the 
Ashanti campaign, live with their grandmother at 
‘Windsor. Recently two little girls from London | 
came down to spend the day with the little | 
Battenbergs, and it so happened that her majesty | 
paid a visit to the nursery, and found them there. 


The young visitors were taken aback ; they had 
not expected to see the queen, and had not been 
instructed how to conduct themselves in the 

resence of royalty; but they had been well 

rought up and knew their Bibles, and they 
thought at once of Daniel before King Darius. 
They decided that what Daniel had done must 
be correct, so the pelt threw themselves on their 
faces on the floor at her astonished majesty’s feet, 
and cried out with a loud voice: 

“O queen, live forever!” 

However, this proved an excellent introduction 
and presently the queen and they became great 
friends. She took one of them on her knee, and 
all three chatted together in the friendliest way. 

“And whereabouts in London do you young 
vege live?” asked the queen. 

“Oh,” said the little girl on her knee, “we live 
just opposite W.’s,” naming one of the new 
mammoth stores that have become such marked 
features of the London of to-day. 

“But please won’t you tell us where you live 
ps mal you go to London?” said the other little 





nd. 

The queen looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
then remembered that in Buckingham Palace 
Road there is also a mammoth store. “Oh,” said 
finge'st ne “in London I live opposite Gor- 
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Fire in the Hold. 


The Kansas City Journal quotes the talk of an 
old sea-captain touching the commonness and 
comparative harmlessness of smoldering fires on 
board ship. They are common on board Atlantic 
liners, he declares, and he has no doubt there 
were half a dozen in the American fleet before 
Santiago. They arise mostly from spontaneous 
combustion caused by piling large quantities of 
coal in close quarters. 

There is not much danger in such a fire—hardly 
any at all on aniron ship. The first thing to be 
done is to exclude the air, when the fire can only 
smolder. Then the bunker is flooded with water, 
which usually serves to put the fire out. Even in 
wooden ships the danger is not half so great as it 
is por 'y people who never sailed. I will 
tell you an experience of my own. 

Many years ago I was first mate of the ship 








COMPANION. 


Two Brothers. We were in the wheat trade 
between San Francisco. and Liverpool, and were 
coming back from Liverpool with a thousand 
tons of coal in the hold as ballast. Just after we 
rounded Cape Horn it was discovered that the 
coal was on fire. 

We had a steam pump on board, and after 
closing the lower hatches, we flooded the hold 
until the ship had settled about four feet farther 
in the water. Then we stopped and let her burn. 
No one was frightened, and all of us were confi- 
dent we could bring the ship into port. We put 
in at Valparaiso for fresh water and provisions, 
but although the chance was present, not a man 
deserted the ship. 

To make a long story short, we were seventy- 
two days in reaching Frisco from the Horn, and 
all that time the coal burned, and little streams 
of smoke could be seen coming through cracks in 
the deck. Arriving at Frisco, we sailed out on the 
mud flats and flooded the ship until she settled 
almost even with her upper deck. Of course this 
put the fire out, and we then had cy — 
out the water and hoist out the coal be well 
afloat again. A 

If you could have seen the interior of the ship 
after this was done, you would have a_ better 
ee of what a ship can stand in the way 
of fire. In a dozen places the bottom had burned 
through, and all that was between us and _ the 
deep sea was the thin sheet of copper with which 
the bottom of the ship was covered. 

The weight of the coal and the pressure of the 
water kept an equal strain on both sides of the 
copper sone and it had not broken, although 
it was little thicker than an ordinary tin pan. 
There was one place where this copper was 
exposed in a place as big as the top of a barrel. 

hat would we have done if the copper had 
given way? Oh, we would have taken to the 
small boats and made for the American shore. 
= > never more than two hundred miles 

‘om it. 
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A View. 


Here is the hilltop, look! Not moor or fen, 
Not wood or pasture, circles round the steep; 
But houses upon houses, thousand-deep, 

The merchant’s palace and the pauper’s den. 

e are alone—beyond all mortal ken ; 
Only the birds are with us and the sheep. 
We are alone; and yet one giant’s leap 

Would land us in the flood o! hurrying men, 
If e’er I step from out that turbid stream 

To spend an hour in thought, I pass it here! 
For good it is across our idlest dream 

To see the light of manhood shining clear, 
And solitude is sweetest, as I deem, 

When half a million hearts are beating near. 


EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. 


= 
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He Thought He Was Killed. 


How it feels to be shot dead is the subject 
of some curious observations on the part of a 
trooper of Colonel Roosevelt’s regiment, which 
was intended to be made up of rough riders, but 
from force of circumstance was transformed, 
while in Cuba, into an organization of rough 
walkers. This particular trooper was in the thick 
of the fighting, and the New York Sun quotes his 
story. 


It was the second day at San Juan, and my 
a was stretched out at full length on its very 
much attenuated stomach, shooting over the top 
of the hill. The Spanish were also — all the 
shooting that d to us ry, and my own 
notion was that any of us who got out whole 
would be mighty lucky. The Spanish aim may be 
bad, but there were many of us who wished it 


worse. 

Bullets were dropping all around, and so were 
men, and I spotted one Ppantese who seemed 
to be responsible for a lot of it. Well, I was just 
getting a good bead on him when it happened. 

There was a sudden shock that didn’t seem to 
strike oo in particular on my head, but all 
over it. y teeth und together, and my eyes 
tried to get out of their sockets and escape, and 
no wonder, for my head was full of flames. Then 
everything went black, and I felt myself falling. 

“That’s the end of me,” I thought to myself 
I lapsed into total blankness; and as I 
remember it, I didn’t care a snap. 

After that I rolled down the hill. It might have 
been any len of time for all I knew when 
consciousness began to return. I wondered what 
world I was in, and reckoned that I ought to have 
a pair of wings of one kind or another on my 
shoulders. It was something of a surprise to me 
to find that they were not there; but 1 had felt 
that bullet go through my head, and I couldn’t 
figure what right I had to be alive. 

As soon as I found [ could move I felt around 
for the bullet-hole, but couldn’t find it. While I 
was still ors and getting pretty mad about 
it—not being able to find an escaped collar-button 
is nothing to not being able to find a mortal wound 
in your head—a couple of fellows came along, 
picked me up, and poured some water over me. 

“Look out,” I said; “it?ll get into my brain,’ 
and I explained about the wound. 

They oS. and they couldn’t find any hole, 
either; and that made me madder than ever, for a 
bullet that goes clean through a man _ without 
leaving any opening to show for it is robbing him 
of the glory of dying for his sommery. 

All the time my head was feeling like the inside 
of a mince pie, but I finally crawled back to the 
firing -_ and there they told me what had 

ned. 


ha 

f e chap on my left, in rising to fire, got a 
Mauser bullet through his heart, and in falling 
swung his = with great force over in my direc- 
tion. The butt caught me just behind the ear, 
knocking me completely out. I have a lump there 











now like the end of a squash. 
But it’s a great thing have had the experience 
of being shot dead without compelling your family 


to go into mourning. 
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The Newsboy’s Dog. 


An unusual occurrence at the City Dispensary 
at St. Louis is reported by the Globe-Democrat. 
The narrative will be appreciated by those who 
like dogs and boys. It does credit to all con- 
cerned, including the doctor. 

Little Joe p his head cautiously through the 
half-opened door at the City Dispensary yesterday 
morning, and looked about in a scared sort of 
way. Little Joe is the Four Courts newsboy. He 
pushed the door open wider, and hobbled in as 





well as his one leg and crutch would allow. Then | 


he held the door to allow a shaggy little dog, all 
the more disreputable-looking be 
with the morning’s rain, to limp in after him. 

The dog was on three legs, and was about as 
scared-looking as little Joe. Doctor Newcomb 
was on duty at the time. To him little Joe went. 


cause he was wet | 


ae doctor, fix up my dog. He’s hurt his , 
oot.” | 


“Ts he your dog?” asked Doctor Newcomb. 
“No, sir; I reckon he aint nobody’s dog, but 
he’s hurted just the same; an’ ef you'l 
I'll take him home till he gets well.” 
Doctor Newcomb doesn’t operate on canines as 
arule. In fact, this was his first case, but little 
Joe’s tear-filled eyes made him consent. The dog 
was lifted into the doctor’s lap, and an examina- 
tion showed that its right foreleg was broken. 


} 
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Doctor Newcomb set it, bound it in splints and 
then wrapped it in flannel. 

All this time the dog never made a sound except 
to whine when the broken bone was pulled into 
place. He seemed to know that what was goji).- 
on was for his own benefit. Doctor Neweomb put 
him down on the floor, and he gave thanks in the 
only wer he knew how, by wagging his tail. 

But little Joe had a more substantial rewar 
than that to offer the doctor. He pulled out « 
dirty little book and a stub of pencil. Then ly 
laboriously spelled out the doctor’s name, ani 
wrote it down in irregular characters. 

“T haint got no money, doctor,” he said, “but 
I’ll bring you a paper every day. Much obliged 
doctor,” and with that the two cripples, the boy 
with his crutch and the dog with his leg in a splin¢, 
limped out into the rain. 
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Aboriginal and Original. 


Whatever else may be true of Indians as waiters, 
after reading the following grimly amusing story, 
taken from the Chicago Times-Herald, it cannot 
be said that they are of the painfully obsequious 
type. 

In a small town in Nebraska the girl waiters at 
the tavern all left to go to a new hotel in a neigh- 
boring town, and as no other help was available 
the landlord was forced to do the waiting himself 
until he thought of the Indians at the reservation. 
He promptly hired four of them, but as the Indian 
has no idea of time they did not get round to the 
tavern the next day until the breakfast hour was 
over, and all the guests save one had eaten. He 
was a drummer for a New York house, and is 
known in the West as a great grumbler. 

When he appeared in the dining-room, the land- 
lord urged forward the man he had been training. 
“Take his order, Jim,” he said, ‘‘and give him 

lass of ice water.’’ 

he Indian managed to take the order correctly, 
and carried it in and served it; then he took 
his stand at the back of the guest’s chair, as he 
had been instructed to do. 

But the drummer was in a bad temper, and 
declared in no complimentary way that he would 
not be served by an Indian. At that the grim 
statue at his back whipped out a savage-looking 
dirk, and holding it over the head of the grumbler, 
he said, with Choctaw brevity: 

“You eat.” 

And eat the drummer did, flesh and fowl, not 
daring to move a muscle, while the unwavering 
arm held the dirk within an inch of his head; and 
it was not until he had eaten everything in sight 
that his predicament was discovered and he was 
rescued in a state verging on collapse. 


a 
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He Read the Signs. 


The old-time Pomp and Cesar, who flourished 
before the Civil War, knew many of the secrets 
of the families they served. One old colored man 
tells with much delight the story of the courtship 
of his present employer, then his “‘young mas’r.” 


“T never tought nuffin’ *bout his gwine co’tin’ 
any ob de Carr’l or de Pomeroy young ladies,” 
says the old man. “He use to be back and fo’th, 
in and out de Carr’1 and Pomeroy houses, jess like 
he belong dar. 

“And when he’d go a-callin’ in de evenin’, and 
I'd say, ‘Mas’r Tom, don’ you like to change de 
boots you wore all day, and put on dese nice 
shined ones?’ he’d laugh like he was mighty 
ee and say, ‘Dat aint de end I wants to shine, 

‘omp! 

“But fin’lly, one day, I got to hear ’bout a Miss 
Lothrop from de Norf dat was visitin’ de Carr’|s; 
and one night young mas’r he dress up all fine, and 
den he look down at his boots, w’at shone like a 
glass, and he say, ‘Pomp, is dat de bes’ shine you 
can gib my ts?’ 

“And I look at him sober and say, ‘Mas’r Tom, 
dat aint de end you wants to shine, you done told 
me over’n over again.’ 

“And de red come up in his face, and he say, ‘I 
reckon if I shine at bofe ends all I can, I won’t be 
too bright fo’ some folks.’ 

“So ob course I saw how t’ings were, and when 
de ’gagement came out two weeks after dat, it 
wasn’t no mo’ than I jess nachelly looked for.” 
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Persian Ideas. 


An American traveller in Persia learned that 
the common soldiers of that country supposed 
that the English practice of firing a salute at the 
burial of a soldier had for its object the driving 
away of devils. Other mistaken impressions no 
less absurd he reports in his “Persian Life and 
Customs.” 


A village soldier asked me if I knew of dog- 
worshippers. I told him I had heard of fire- 
worshippers, cow-worshippers, and the like, but 
not of dog-worshippers. He said he had seen 
some in Teheran. me foreigners there had fed 
dogs at their tables, had washed and clothed 
them, fondled them in their laps, and taken them 
riding in their carriages; were they not dog- 
worshippers? 

An English sea-captain, whose ship touched at 
Bushire, took a horseback ride through the streets 
of the city, but made so poor a disp ay of horse- 
manship as to astonish and amuse the people. 
The next day a vender of fruits came on board 
the ship and said to the captain: 

“I have made such an explanation as to free 
you from all reproach. There is no one who docs 
not think that you are an expert rider, as becomes 
one of a nation of horsemen.” ; 

“And how did you do that?” asked the captain. 

“T told them you was drunk.” 
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Blind Following. 


A writer on social questions says that there is 
little to be feared from popular movements, if 
they are carefully directed. The danger is that 
men are prone to follow other men, not knowing 
whither they will lead. 


One is reminded of a school-teacher abroad, who 
found that a was at his very door. A portion 
of the school attempted a miniature rebellion, 
and the leaders came up to state their grievance, 
in the name of the rest. 

But the master would have no words with them. 
He simply locked them up in his study, and went 
down to parley with the rank and file. - 

“Well,” said he, “and what is it you want?” 

“We want the same as the other boys up-stalrs: 

“What is that?” 

“We do not know!” 








fix him up | Answer to Puzzle in Nov. 24th Number. 


Soup, oysters, non ey Te ge chicken, bread, 
butter, potato, turnip, beets, corn, celery, onion, 
macaroni, tomatoes, olives, pickles, salt, pic, 
pudding, cake, cheese, grapes, apples, pears, 
candy, nuts, raisins, ices, tea, coffee. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Suggestions for Christmas Gifts. 


A Writing - Board. 

A writing-board is a nice gift for a person who writes 
but has no desk. It is especially good for a person who 
must write in bed. 

It consists of a Ji 
smooth board two feet | 
long by fifteen inches 
wide. This is covered 
with dark green or 
dark red felt, cut to fit 
on and tacked neatly 
with gilt-headed tacks. 

On the front edge, just to the right of the centre, 
glue a traveller’s inkstand. Next to it is placed a 
calendar, also glued in place. Pockets for stationery 
are tacked on. They are pieces of the felt, square or 
oblong in shape, and so arranged that they are loose 
enough to slip the stationery in. On each is marked its 
use, done in embroidery or outlining, with gold silk. 

A strip of silk elastic, the color of the felt, is tacked 
on in a series of loops or straps, into which may be} 
slipped pens, knife, paper-cutter and stamp-book. 














Watch - Case. 


Take two pieces of cardboard, five inches long and 
three wide, cover neatly with 
white linen. Having embroi- 
dered one piece for front side, 
join at both ends at top with 
a bow of baby ribbon in color 
to match embroidery. Take 
five inches of the ribbon, put 
in ihe centre of each at the 
bottom, to join. A fancy 
brass hook at top of front 
side, to hang watch upon, will finish this little gift. 








Clothes - pin Dolls. 


Clothes-pins make a foundation for dolls that can 
never be broken or pulled apart, if the sewing is strongly 
done. Over the head of a new clothes-pin put a little wad 
of cotton to make it more the shape of a real head. A | 
piece of white cotton goods about two | 
inches square is laid over the head | 
and fastened tightly about the neck | 
with coarse thread, so that it makes 
a good round head and smooth face. 

Wind a narrow strip of the cotton 
just below the neck and fasten it 
firmly. The arms are liitle strips of 
cloth about two by three inches, 
rolled up very tightly, neatly over- 
handed at ends and side: | 
and attacked to body just = { | 
below the neck. A petti- 
coat, as plain or as fancy as the young maker 
prefers, is made, gathered and sewed firmly 
about the waist. The dress can be made 
any way preferred. The simplest is a 
straight, full gown falling from neck to feet. 

It is sewed on at the neck, the arms being 
put through little snips made in the right 
places. The sleeves are plain strips gathered 
and sewed in place on the doll. Black goods 
for the head makes a good colored nurse or cook. The 
prettiest sort of a doll, however, is the baby doll, with 
lace cap, here shown. The face is marked very carefully 
in ink, the last thing. } 








| fine white linen, folded to form a square, and closed on 


Work - Bag. 

A very pretty work-bag is made of two handkerchiefs 
which have an embroidered edge. You can buy these 
for fifteen cents, I think. Sew a piece of fine tape across 
one end of each of the hand- 
kerchiefs on the inside, hem- 
ming it down on each edge. 
Now baste the two handker- 
chiefs together on the other 
three sides, and make a row 
of feather-stitching just above 
the border and across the top, 
above the tape. Cut one and 
three-fourths yards of half-inch 
ribbon, the color of the silk, in two pieces, and run them 
under the tape so that one will draw up on each side. 





Baby - Carriage Strap. 


Take sixteen inches of white or brown linen, two and 
three-quarters inches wide. Have a spray of some tiny 





flower running through the centre, either embroidered 


| wire, sew the back together and trim the front with 





or outlined; then baste in a piece of canvas and line 





with ribbon or a piece of linen. Take one yard of | 
ribbon one-half inch wide, and sew at either end to tie 
strap to carriage; finish with narrow lace or ribbon | 
rosettes which will hide where the ribbon is sewed on. 


A Grape-Basket Cradle. 

A very charming doll’s cradle can be made from a 
couple of baskets such as grapes are sold in. Select one 
with a wooden handle, and the 
other with a wire handle. 
Remove the wooden handle 
carefully, preserving 
the little brads if 
possible, and being 












very particular not to split 
the brim of the basket. Cut 
the handle across in the 
middle, and put the two 
pieces into a bucket of water 
tosoak. When they become soft and pliable bend them 
into “bows” and fasten across the bottom of the basket, 
one inch from either end, for roekers. Take the wire 
handle from the second basket, leaving the hooked ends, | 
and bend the handle and fasten it to the back of the | 
cradle, as seen in the figure. | 

The trimming may be of plain white muslin or white 
over blue or pink. Pad the basket with cotton batting 
or wadding, and cover with lining drawn smooth. Make 
mattress and pillow of same material as lining and stuff 
with cotton. Makea full ruffleof muslin just deep enough 
to touch the floor, and sew around the top of the basket. 

For canopy take a piece of dotted net long enough to 
reach the floor on each side when folded over the wire 
top. Have the net long enough to be gathered over this 





—o lace, and place bows of narrow ribbon on the top. 
A small bisque doll dressed like a baby completes 
what is really a very pretty toy. 


Work - Screen. 

Make the frames two feet six inches by one foot nine 
inches from stock one and one-half inches by one inch. 
Strengthen these by a 
bar placed a little ar “ts 
above the centre of ~ I re 
each and paint or stain bed | 
any desired color. 

Cut four pieces of |. Al 
denim or cretonnethe | fe 
size of the frames. i } 
Make one large and 
two small pockets, 
and sew to each of 
two pieces in such a 
manner that they will 
be in place when the 
pieces are tacked on the backs of the frames. Outside of 
these pieces fasten the remaining two by brass-headed 
nails, using them to make ornamental figures on the 
front of the screen if desired. 

Put a few brass hooks in the cross-bar and join the 
frames by brass hinges. 


















Kettle - Holder. 
A handy kettle-holder is made of an oblong piece of 


three sides. The fourth 
is hemstitched and left 
open. A square of soft 
white double-faced Canton 
flannel is slipped inside, | 
and the case is tied with 
narrow ribbon. The linen 
may be embroidered with 
little flowers, and “Coffee | 
” in outline stitch across one side of the cover. | 








and ‘Tea 


Cushion for Mother’s Bureau. 


Buy two half-ounce spools of knitting silk; choose | 


colors to suit taste. Cast on thirty-five stitches on smal] 


| 


steel needles. Knit ten rows 
of one color, then ten of the 
other, until you have four- 
teen stripes; bind off, then [¥ 
join together. Gather the 
sides with strong silk, cut two 
pieces of white flannel three 
and one-fourth inches in diameter ; sew together, leaving 
a small place. Fill with worsted cut in small pieces 
until of a nice round shape, close, then slip the knitting 
over, drawing it close, and put tufts of the two colors of 
silk where it is joined. 





“The Twins’? Penwiper. 

Get two jointed bisque dolls of small size, being sure 
the arms and legs do not move too loosely. They are 
to be dressed in dark red woollen goods of any sort. 
First take an inch-wide strip several inches long, and 








}of black cambric and stuffed with cotton. A 


wind it about the body, beginning at the waist under the 
arms, and passing it around the legs, fastening the end 








strongly. This binding of the body must admit of the 


| legs being moved into a sitting position, and must be 


strongly done, in order that the dolls may be sewed in 
place, by thread passing through the folds. 

Next put on each doll a short, very full petticoat of the 
dark red stuff, cut in points along the bottom. A long 
strip, wide enough to pass from the neck to just below 
the petticoat, makes the dress, which must be gathered 
at the neck and waist, with holes cut for arms. 

Prepare a base by covering a piece of thick pasteboard 
with the red stuff; three and a quarter by seven inches 


| is about the right size. On either end of this the dolls 
| are placed, 


sitting, and sewed firmly down. Their 
outstretched arms will hold a pen, and their dark skirts 
form the penwiper. Between them a little stamp box, 
made of cardboard covered with yellow silk, is fastened. 


Lap - Bag. 

A convenient lap-bag for sewing is made of two 
squares of twenty-four inches; the outer one of white 
linen and an inner one of 
Chinese silk for lining. 
Take a strip of the silk 
eighteen inches by seven, 
close it on the short sides, 
and hem one edge, mak- 
ing a run in which to put 
drawstrings. Gather the 
other edge and sew 
around a circle of the silk 
four inches in diameter. 
Turn in the edges and 
stitch to centre of lining, thus making a bag for sewing 
materials. 

Close by placing together the right sides of the squares 
and stitching around the edges, leaving a small space 
through which to turn it. This is to be closed by blind- 
stitch. Sew loops of narrow ribbon on the corners of the 
square by which to carry it. A pretty vine or conven- 
tional border embroidered around the linen square adds 
greatly to its looks. 








A “Dinah Whisk.’’ 


Get a whisk broom with a wooden handle, about half 
of which must be cut away, leaving just enough to build 
a head on. Cotton-batting is wound round the head and 
secured with thread. Keep on winding and sewing until 
a sufficiently large head is formed. 
Cover with black cambric. The 
features are sewed in with thread ; 
make eyes of white, with black 
centres, and nose of black. The 
mouth is made with red marking 
cotton. For hair, knit a little 
black worsted very tightly, in 
plain knitting stitch. Dampen and 
iron until dry, then unravel. It 
will be all “kinky,” and can be 
sewed on the head to cover all but 
the face. A turban will cover the 
top of the head, if one prefers, and so less of the wool 
need be put on. 

Around the whisk, just below the neck, is wrapped a 
piece of stout cotton goods, and to this, just below the 
curves that form the shoulders, are sewed arms, cut out 
dress 
falls from the neck to the bottom of the broom. The 
sleeves are full, plain ones, gathered at top and wrists. 
A kerchief completes Dinah Whisk, who can be used 





| easily to brush clothing by hitching up her skirt a little. 


Shoe- Button Contrivance. 


The mission of this “old woman who lived in a shoe” 
and her family is to furnish a convenience for sewing 
on shoe-buttons. With a pattern 
of a child’s first shoe, cut one out 
of chamois, dark brown being 
best. Make the shoe neatly 
and lace up the front with 
brown or green silk cord and 
tassels. Inside put 
some new shoe-but- 
tons, a tiny cushion, 
with coarse needles 
on it, a cake of wax 
and a spool of black linen thread. 







This spool of thread 
becomes the “old woman” by means of a tiny Japanese 


doll head, on a stick. ‘The “old woman” is then stuck 
into the spool and a petticoat of gay silk, fastened about 
her neck, falls down and just covers the spool. 
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Tue Finat TEerRmMs offered by the United 
States to Spain were communicated by the 
American commissioners at Paris November 
Zist. ‘The cession of Spanish sovereignty over 
the entire Philippine group of islands was 
demanded, and as compensation the sum of 
$20,000,000 was offered. The United States 
also suggested a mutual relinquishment of all 
aims for indemnity on either side for injuries 
suffered during the insurrection in Cuba. The 
United States further expressed its intention to 
keep the Philippines open to the world’s com- 
merce on equal terms, and offered to guarantee 
to Spanish ships and commerce, for a term of 
years, the same privileges in the islands enjoyed 
by those of the United States. 


MrvNor propositions in the American commu- 





nication expressed a desire to secure religious 
freedom in the Caroline Islands; to acquire one 
of the islands for a cable station; and to revive 
certain Spanish-American treaties. A reply to 
these propositions was requested by November 
28th, which gave the communication practically | 
the character of an ultimatum. As we close this | 
record, November 23d, no intimation has been | 
given of the purpese of Spain. 

Tur EVACUATION OF CuBA.—The Spanish 
and American commissioners at Havana have 
formally agreed upon January 1st as the date 
of the evacuation of Cuba. This does not mean 
that all the Spanish troops will be withdrawn 
from Cuba before that date, as that probably 
would be a physical impossibility with the present 
transport service; but the evacuation will be 
theoretically complete, and such Spanish troops 
as remain will be quartered in camps, under 
American protection, pending their departure. 
The Spanish soldiers will carry with them their 
colors, small arms and field-pieces. 

Tue TURKISH GOVERNMENT has given new 
evidence of its hostility to American missionaries. 
A party of seven women, going out to the schools 
and missions of the American 
Board in Asia Minor, was refused 
passports by the government, 
and it was only by the protection 
of an escort furnished by the 
American and English legations 
that the party reached Harpoot 
in safety. ‘These missionaries 
will be in continual peril, as they minister straus 
cannot move about in Turkey nor return from 
there in safety without passports. The action | 
of the Turkish government is in violation of | 
treaty obligations, and Minister Straus has | 
called the matter to the attention of the sultan. 

- 

ENGLISH FRIENDLINESS toward the United 
States has been shown strikingly of late, not | 
only in the speeches of English statesmen and | 
the comments of the press, but in popular 
demonstrations. At the recent celebration of | 
Lord Mayor’s day in London, one feature of | 
the procession was a car containing figures | 
representing Britannia and Columbia. A week | 
later, at Portsmouth, when the ram battle-ship | 
Formidable, which is said to be the largest 
war-ship in the world, was launched, the British 
and American flags were entwined on the official 
stand. 











THE AMOUNT OF GOLD in the United States 
has increased enormously this year, not only by 
the addition of gold from our mines, but by 
importations of gold, which are by far the largest 
in our history. During the first ten months of 
this calendar year the amount of gold brought 
into the country exceeded the amount shipped 
from it by nearly $130,000,000. This represents 
in part the balance of trade in our favor in the 
sales of merchandise abroad. Only once before 
in ten years have the imports of gold exceeded 
the exports, and then the balance was less than 
one-third as large as this year. 

Tue Fisuine FLEEt.—In proportion to the 
number of men employed, the crews of the 
Gloucester fishing fleet lose as heavily as many 
regiments in battle. Some are cut down by the 
steamers which traverse the Banks, and some 
drift off in their dories from the schooners to 
which they belong, and are lost in the fog. 
Nineteen schooners and 92 men were lost during 
the past season. Five vessels were lost with all 
their crews, and of these four foundered, under 
conditions unknown. Fifty- 
six children were orphaned 
by these disasters. 

Recent DEATHS. — Sir 
George Smyth Baden-Pow- 
ell, an © ninent English 





recognized authority on 
colonial affairs; and Gen. 
Don Carlos Buell, who 
gained distinction for bravery in both the Mexi- 
can and the Civil Wars. 


GENERAL BUELL. 





| iy alure~s 


Ir ApprARs that the new planet, DQ, as 
astronomers now call it, which at times comes so 
near the earth, made one of the closest possible 
approaches in 1894; it is “hard luck,” and just 
a little surprising, that it was not discovered 
then, for it will not be again so favorably placed 
until 1924, when for some days it will be less 
than 14,000,000 miles distant from the earth. In 
December, 1900, it will come within about 
30,000,000 miles, and in 1917 a little closer. 
One of our American astronomers suggests for 
it-the name of Pluto, but whether the discoverer, 
who, according to accepted astronomical usage, 
has the right to name it, will accept the sugges- 
tion remains to be seen. 


A DRAGON IN THE Rock.—Among the 
most wonderful monsters of the Age of Reptiles 
was the ichthyosaurus, or “fish- 
lizard.”” Last summer a very 
perfect specimen was uncov- 
ered in a quarry at Stockton 
in Warwickshire, England, and 
the accompanying picture is 
made after a photograph of the 
buried dragon. The creature 
is 20 feet in length, its head 
alone being almost 4 feet long. 
The ichthyosaprus possessed 
gigantic eyes, whose lenses 
could be focused at will for different distances. 
It-hunted its prey in the sea. 
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A.LumInuM IN InpIA.—Within the past 
year aluminum has been introduced in India for 
the manufacture of cooking utensils employed 
by the native inhabitants. The experiment was 
begun at Madras, and it is reported that the 
native metal-workers haye readily substituted 
aluminum for copper and brass, while refusing 
to change the traditional shapes which for 
generations have been given to their utensils. 


| They insist on genuine hand-work, and some of 


them have developed much skill in manipulating 
the new metal. 


PETROLEUM Bricks.—In Bavaria an effort 
has been made to introduce into commerce what 
may be termed solidified petroleum. Soda lye, 
fat and petroleum are heated together for an 
hour, and give a soap-like product which solidifies 
on cooling. Sawdust or other combustible may 
be mixed with the material, and it can be made 
into bricks for fuel. It would give a very 
smoky flame. at 

RECLAIMING LAND IN NORTH GERMANY.— 
Works are in progress for reclaiming land among 
the islands on the coast of the North Sea, belong- 


ing to the Frisian group. The work is under the’ 


supervision of the Prussian government, and 
involves the execution of works similar to those 
carried on by the neighboring kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 


THE OLDEST ComET-FINDER.—The famous 
director of the Lowe Observa- 
tory, Prof. Lewis Swift, is still 
indefatigable and successful as 
ever in his search for and dis- 
covery of comets. His discovy- 
ery of a comet in his seventy- 
eighth year is claimed to be the 
“best on record,” as regards 
successful work by an observer 
PRoFessor swirt. Of such advanced years. 





THE Cost oF FrriING MopERN Guns.—The 
development of the science of ordnance has 
greatly increased the expense of firing guns. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of shelis and powder 
were expended in the late war. It has been 
calculated that any nation which kept all its guns 
in action for twenty-four hours would thereby 
be reduced to bankruptcy. This is not only on 
account of the expense of individual shots, but 
because of the great rapidity with which succes- 
sive shots can be discharged. 

GIANT PLANING-MACHINE.— Our readers 
have doubtless seen iron planing-machines in 
operation removing narrow chips of iron from 
the piece they planed. In Buffalo, a planer is in 
operation which at each cut removes a shaving 
full twelve inches wide from solid cast iron. The 
knife is between twelve and thirteen inches wide. 


PREVENTION OF COLLISION AT SEA.—The 


thermopile is an instrument which instantly 
detects any emanation or absorption of ether 
waves or of radiant heat. The approach of any 
body which is of different temperature from the 
air affects it. It is proposed 
to try it for use at sea to 
indicate the approach of a 
vessel. A ship is a source 
A Tharmooiie. arranged of ether waves and would 
_ affect the modern almost in- 
conceivably delicate thermopile at some distance. 
It is also hoped that wireless telegraphy may 
prove available for communication between ships 
so as to avoid or lessen the danger of collision. 
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Over 1,000 Pages a Year. AND’ ‘SIG Full of Bright Pictures. 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New ‘York City, at $1. 50 per Annt Annum. 


Dr. Talmage Extends a Cordial Invitation. 


Deve. all the 21,000 Papers Published in the United States and Canada, none Commends itself More Directly to each and 
every Member of ‘the Family Circle than THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with its Bright and Beautiful mhatrations, its Great 

Variety of Superior Literary Attractions, its remarkable Questions and An- ; 

swers, its Light-diffusing, Comfort-bringing, Heart-stirring Messages from 

the Gifted Pens of Notable Men and Women in every part of the Globe, and 

its Absolute Freedom from anything and everything Questionable or Impure. 


PUBLISHED 52 TIMES A YEAR—always Brimful of the Best and Bright- 
est Things, Profusely Illustrated with Exceptionally Meritorious Pictures and 
Superbly Printed, frequently in Rich and Radiant Colors, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD is Pre-eminently the Ideal Family Paper, peculiarly 
adapted to Edify, Entertain and Instruct the Home Circle. 


7 De Nill Tak FOR THE COMING YEAR, a Most Excellent Bill of Fare—more Generous fheigarch £ Suspeter 
siipememees and more Varied than ever—has been Provided, but the Price remains the Staff Contributor. 

same as heretofore; and we Extend to one and all a Right Hearty Invitation to draw up a Chair to the Family Table and to join us 

at the Bountiful Feast, so Generously and Cheerfully Provided, so Deliciously Prepared, and so Attractively and Appetizingly Served. 


Around the World With Eyes Wide Open! 


This Year we Offer, for Only $2.00, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Year—52 Times—and an exceptionally fine Premium 
in the shape of the Greatest and Most Profusely Illustrated Book of Travel of the Present Day, Just Published, and entitled,“AROUND 

THE WORLD WITH EVES WIDE OPEN.” Dr. H. Allen Tupper, Jr., 
Measures when open the Author, who traveled 42,000 Miles in both the Old World and the New, 
9x15 Inches under Circumstances Unusually Favorable, brings us, in this Volume, as it 
were, Face to Face with all that a Bright, Intelligent Man, Gifted with 
Superior Powers of Observation, and Supplied with Abundant Means, 
found Worth Seeing, Worth Photographing and Worth Recording in the 
Course of his Most Remarkable Globe-Encircling Journey. 


| Three Hundred Beautiful En gravings 


contained in this Volume are Simply Unequalled, Unprecedented, and Un- 
paralleled for Variety and Extent, Pictorializing nearly every Phase of Life in 
1 Countries Strange and Distant, Illustrating Costumes Rare and Beautiful, and 
IE) Modes of Conveyance Unique and Original, taking the Reader on a Journey 


Around the World in 80 Minutes 


Instead of the Proverbial Eighty Days. This Superb Volume Contains 464 
" Large Pages, is very Elegantly Bound, and is Altogether a Most Beautiful 
F | Specimen of Modern Bookmaking. Never was a More Attractive Book on 
h| Travel given to the World, Even at Ten Times the Price. It will Bring 
f | Joy to the heart of EVERY MEMBER of the Family Circle, and Contribute 
‘| Instructive Entertainment from one end of the Year to the Other. 


| Best Holiday Gift for Old and Young 


“AROUND THE WORLD WITH EYES WIDE OPEN” brings the 
remotest corners of the earth to our very doors, and Charms us with its 
Sent All Charges Prepaid ~=Niultitudinous Pictorial Surprises. It contains a thousand and one things 
that will amet Amuse and Instruct Old and Young, Rich and Poor. No Book just like it was ever issued, and none on the Book- 
shelves of the Present Day will afford More Varied Entertainment than Dr. Tupper’s Most Remarkable Book of Travel. A more 
Appropriate, a more Acceptable, and in every sense of the word a more Satisfactory HOLIDAY GIFT than this Matchless Volume 
will be Sought for in Vain. With THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Week after Week—52 Times a Year—no Family Accepting this 
Marvelous Proposition need lack for Wholesome and Helpful Entertainment during the Poms 
coming Year. Send TWO DOLLARS To-day—To-morrow may be Too Late’ of | The Christian Herald 
course we send this Premium ALL CHARGES PREPAD to any Part of the World. 916 to 919 Bible House, New York. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subseription price is 
bin 75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the panes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for i 7é—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

jew Subse riptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Mone for cenpematie should be sent by each sub- 

erfber directly to this office. We do not request 
‘Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Ordex, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
VHEN NONE OF THESE CAN 
send the money in a Registered Letter. 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by nd before the date opposite your 
name on your pa which shows to what time 
your subscription is ‘paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning our paper will not enable us to dis- 

contin i as we cannot find your name on our 
books: unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Conmanian by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











GALL-STONES. 


NY one who has ever suffered, or seen 

j another suffer, from an attack 
} : of hepatic or gall-stone colic 
—_ needs no description of the 
excruciating pain of it. The 
colic is caused by the passage 
of a gall-stone from the gall- 
bladder into the intestine. 

These stones—which are 
formed of bile—are often pres- 
ent in the gall-bladder without 
giving rise to any symptoms, 
and may even empty into the 
intestine without the knowledge of the patient, if 
they are so small as not to stretch the walls of 
the duct through which they are passing. 

The pain may be slight at first, scarcely more 
than an uncomfortable sensation over the liver, 
and increase gradually to an almost unbearable 
intensity; or it may be most severe from the start, 
coming on with the suddenness of a blow. When 
the onset is gradual it is usually preceded and 
accompanied by headache, a bad taste in the 
mouth, loss of appetite, and all the symptoms 
which are usually called “bilious.”’ 

The sudden attack is more apt to come on a few 
hours after a hearty meal. The pain is of a tearing 
or bruising character, and often as sharp as if 
caused by a stab. It is located ordinarily in the 
upper part of the abdomen on the right side, but 
often radiates thence upward and downward, 
sometimes being especially severe in the right 
shoulder. 

It lasts from a few hours to several days, and 
generally terminates as suddenly as it began, 
leaving behind only a little soreness. When it 
lasts more than a few hours the patient usually 
becomes more or less jaundiced. 

In spite of the alarming appearance of gall- 
stone colic, it is usually accompanied by little 
danger to life, although people have died during an 
attack from the very intensity of the pain. 
colic is usually too severe to be controlled by 
anything less powerful than morphine, but while 
waiting for the doctor to come with that, we can 
help the patient by applying hot cloths, a hot- 
water bag, or a large poultice or mustard plaster 
over the pit of the stomach, and giving him large 
draughts of hot water. An emetic sometimes 
brings great relief, or may even put an end to the 
attack. 

Some physicians regard olive oil, in doses of a 
tumblerful, as the only effective remedy for gall- 
stones, while others think it of no use whatever. 
The remedy is harmless, at all events, and so long 
as the doctors disagree the patient might as well 
have the benefit of the doubt and take the oil. 

A person who has once had hepatic colic must 
reform his mode of life, giving up starchy foods 
and fat meats, and taking to active exercise in 
the open air. If he has the habit of drinking 
beer or spirits, even in moderate quantities, he 
must give it up. 
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THE TWO DOGS. 


We have two dogs: Gyp, a clever, refined Irish 
terrier; and Jack, a big mastiff, none too bright, 
but of sterling principle. Gyp lives in the house, 
Jack in the stable. For all that, they are sworn 
allies. Gyp does not look down upon Jack; nor 
does Jack envy Gyp. 

A few weeks ago the family went for a summer 
outing to a farmhouse on the lake shore, about 
fifteen miles from the city. Gyp went along to | 
amuse the children. Jack stayed at home to mind | 
the house. He grumbled, but he stayed. 

Gyp’s holiday quarters were in the farmer’s | 
barn. Dry, comfortable, healthy quarters they 
were; a pleasant change from his rooms in the | 
city. But all their comfort was destroyed by | 
the rufflanism of an ill-bred lout of a Newfound- 
land. Nero was his name, and he tried his savage 
best to live up to it. 

Since it was only at meal-times and at night that | 
Gyp had to associate with the dweller in the barn, | 





| Jack’s growls of righteous indignation. 


The |" 
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he put up with the tyrant’s foul language and | 
| physical maltreatment for a few days, hoping,— 


| “Aiblins, he’ll tak’ a thought and men’.” 


But Nero took no thought; at least, he did not 
mend. 

One day Gyp disappeared. Next morning, before | 
the children were up, a court of justice was held 
in the barn. Gyp’s shrill bark rose high in accu- | 
sation; Nero’s hoarse denials faltered before 
There 
was a struggle. Presently the Newfoundland, 
floundering over on his back, raised all four legs 


in the air in token of submission to superior force. | 


Gyp had run home, across a country never seen 
by him except from the car window; had poured 
his complaints into Jack’s sympathetic ear; had 
suggested to his slower-minded friend the true 
course of procedure. and had guided his stalwart 
comrade to the barn. 

The rest went of itself. Jack never hesitated 
when his duty was clear. 

Justice done, the judge and executioner paused 
only for a mouthful of water, and a sniff at the 
bone which Gyp disinterred and offered to him. 
Then, with tail in air,—sign of a quiet mind,—he 
ambled back to the city. 

Nero remained civil; he could not be sure that 
the mysterious avenger would not return, and for 
the rest of our stay Gyp was able to enjoy his 
meals in peace. 


ILL-TIMED DISCUSSION. 


In the story of the Indian mutiny, by J. W. 
Scherer, the author describes an Englishman, 
John Power, as gifted with what may be called 
audacity of courage. One night while the English 
were encamped in a somewhat warm locality, 
Power, Scherer and Gregson, a minister, went to 
visit the posts on the extreme right. 


Most of the way we skirted along the bank 
which had been thrown up, and where, at short 
intervals, soldiers were seated ready to start u 
and fire if occasion should call. The walk seeme 
safe and quiet, but there were occasional bright 
spaces lig ted by the shinin moon, where one’s 
nee came out distinctly, and might have formed 

a very good mark for anybody in the trees or 
oe hear. 

Gregson, as a minister of religion, and I, 
the ‘father of a family, thought it advisable to 
cross these patches at double-quick, but nothing 


would induce John Power to accelerate his 
saunter. 

“‘What are yn afraid of?” cried h 

“Oh!” said I, vaguely, 


bn to justify my 
action, “I do not care a out myse 

“Then please to say,” continued our imperturb- 
able companion, stopping in one of the bright 
—_— to dispute the point, “for whose sake you 

o run!” 

It was a pertinent question, but we did not 
discuss it. 


THE SOUNDS OF BATTLE. 


The report of a battle reaches the world over 
in these days of the reign of the newspaper, but 
without any such outside aid it can be heard far 
beyond the scene of actual strife. The reports 
of the guns themselves, the real sounds of battle, 
go far out into space, and can be distinguished a 
long way from the point of conflict. 


Prof. W. F. Sinclair says that there is nothin, 
unusual in the hearing of artillery at a distance 0: 
sixty miles. The Bombay time guns and salutes 
are often heard at the northern Mahim, a distance 
of over fifty miles. The guns are—or were at the 
time when the observations were made—very 
modest affairs, old-fashioned twenty-four or 
thirty-two pounders loaded with four or five 
pounds of coarse, black powder, not all of which 
was burnt. 

The target practice of the forts and turret ships 


at Bombay was yf SS, from mere | 


salutes and time not mere as a louder 
sound, but by being r felt in the chest when the 
others could only be heard. 
The sound pr roduced by modern pewter is prob- 
ably very different froin that of the old black 
aes so that an army in action at the present 
@ may be relied upon to make its voice heard. 
The “din of battle” is not a figure of speech. 


REVISED GEOGRAPHY. 


A correspondent reports an occurrence which 
took place at a night school. 


“Williams,” asked the instructor, “which is the 
lar; ne island in the world?” 
s either Asia or Africa,” replied the young 
man “ whom the question was addressed. 
“T am speaking of islands, Williams. Those 
“When 


are —, 

ink not, sir,’ drawled Williams. 
the ‘betees Canal was cut, it made islands of both 
of ’em, sir. Come to think of it, sir, the largest is 
Asia and Europe. It’s all one piece of ground.” 


SAVED HIS TIME. 


“I’ve come to see your husband in the interest 
of the Knights of Labor, Mrs. Reagan,” said a 
bland, elderly man, as the mistress of the Reagan 
household answered his ring. 


“He aint to home,” said Mrs. Reagan, with arms 
akimbo; “but I can promise you one thing, sorr, 
and that is, you’ll get niver a night o’ labor out av 
Tim Reagan, and it’s no use tryin’! Sure and 
he’d knock off work in the daytime, if it wasn’t 
for me keepin’ at him till I’m that wore out there’s 
no stren’th lift in me!” 


FAITH IN THE DOCTOR. 


An exchange quotes a story said to have been 
told at a “charity dinner.” 


A man was brought into the accident hospital 
| who was thought to be dead. His wife was with 
him. One of the doctors said, “He is dead,” but 
the man raised his head and ‘said, “No, I’m not 
| dead yet; whereupon his wife admonished him, 
saying, “Be quiet, the doctor ought to know best.” 


“WHAT do they 
young woman on her first sail, of a young woman 
0 was on her second. 
“Why,” said the wise one, in a careful “Helen 
tacking is just—just sailing on the bias, Helen.” 


IF you want to be well-informed, take a paper. 
Even a paper of pins will give you points. 


“ 








mean by ‘tacking?’” asked a | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
rice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 








‘THE STORY « PHILIPPINES 


sd MURAT HALSTEAD, Official Historian, 

under 8. Government , Nm hg im army camps, 
Pacific, in 
Aguiualdo’s camps, on 
DEWEY;; in roar of battle at Fall of Manila. Bonanza 
for agents. Brimful of official p eeeres. Large book. 
Low prices. Big profits. “¥ x 


war books. Some of 
over 30 orders a Outat free. ‘Write, ‘to-day. 
DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. 8 P 2, Chicago. 
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By mail or express. 
863 2 Srendcway: 


Sexo 1, 2, 3, or 5 Dollars and bc will be 
packed ‘and shipped any desired date. 





For appetizing. health- 
ful cooking. Delicious Soups 
and Sauces. Send postal to 


Liebig’s atonet of Meat Co., 
Box 2718, New York, 
for free Cook Book. 


“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


“ Breakfast 
—~F 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Holidays «re 
Kodak Days 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$4.95 BUYS AN ALL-WOOL SUIT 


OF BEAUTIFUL BLACK CHEVIOT, 
Warranted fast black color. We'll make 
oO o- in the latest sack style to fit per 
ct, line it with rich heavy Farmer's 
aes pipe it with fine satin and sew it 
with ‘pure silk and anon thread. In 
uality, ctyle oe poe te it will equal the 
fe SEL old by clothiers. 
ELC 1000 — at ty 95 for ad- 
WE SELE 1000 ng purposes. 
Ate Aye re gone the | bries goes back 
. No more at $4.95 af. er 1000 aresoid. 
Oeter' ick or they fag be one. You 
can’t a ‘NO to miss this wonder chance 
SEND NO MONEY =f — this 
1 your 
height, 2 chest, waist and croteh 
measurement. yer express the suit 
c. 0. D. to examine and try it 
one cent. If just as 
wonderful value pay 
ress ageut ms % and expressage 
and take the suit. Pay nothing if un- 
satisfactory. We make other suits 
from 95 to $13.95. Write for free sam- 
ples of eloth, THE LO VEHON Co., 
Dept. 7, 155-157 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“ Your 
Salary 


pends on your value, 
Technical knowledge ¥ 
will greatly increase 
— value. Study at 
i Success guaran- 
Best text books free. 


Bridge Steam, Electrical or Civil Engineer.) 
ing. Mathematics, Chemistry; Mining; Archi- 
tectural or Mechanical Drawing ; Surveying; 
Plumbing . Architecture , Metal Pattern Drafting; 
Prospecting, Book-keeping. English Branches 
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you wish to study, 
Month , 
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ERY boy should be a marksman. 
manly pu and target ogg" eee 
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the nerves and ma 


DAISY AIR Rl 


modelled after the latest target rifle, is the hand- 
somest air-gun made, an< is safe in any one’s hands 
because it cannot explode. Light and inexpensive 
(1000 shots for 10 cents). No smoke, no noise, 
no danger. Solid walnut stock, nickel- plated 
barrel, globe sights, interchangeable parts. 
The “ 20th Century Daisy ** shoots either shot 
or darts, price $1.00. ‘* Daisy Repeater,”” $1.25. 
If your dealer will not sell you a‘ Daisy’’ (be 
sure the word “* Daisy”’ is on the stock), we will 
send you one from the factory, prepaid on receipt 
of price and 25 cents extra for express charges. 


Handsome Booklet FREE. 
The DAISY MPG. CO., Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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k. No old style nozzle. 

tain pen construction. Thee Rey. ie 

ores o of the Parker is sclentiee. It is a manifest ia 
50 an . e old-fashioned nozzle 





so appropriate, pleasing or satisfactory as a C EO. 8. | 
OINTL INP « Nojoints tol 
erfection combined The greatest improve: 

m. L. Moore, New York City, says: “The m 
provement. over anything I have ever tried.” |! 
pens at less price. For sale by bright dealers every 


where. Oe the dealer of B., we inquire does not keep the “PA RKER” ¢ and tries to sell you a “just as good,” 


he is either honest in his ignorance, or trying to deceive you. 
PARKER PEN Wis. The 


Booklet Free, THE P. CO., 90 Mill St., J 





If he will not supply you, we will. Jnteresting 
largest bona fide mfrs. of Fountain Pens in the world. 

















For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. . . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 








Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- £ 
skirts and Dress Foundations. / 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
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An Unreasonable Public. 


In a small New England city there lives a 
well-meaning man of the “naturally shiftless’”’ 
order, who from time to time organizes little 
enterprises for himself, and then relinquishes 
them for no one knows what reason just when | 
they have a chance of proving profitable to him. 
This man, whom we may call Jim K., seeing 
that the people of the town were without an ice 
service, bought a wagon and hitched into it a 
horse that he already possessed, acquired some 
one’s interest in a stock of ice, and started out in 
the ice business. 

All went well until an extremely hot day 

le exhausted 


arrived. Naturally all the peop! 
their supply of ice earl in the day, and looked 
eagerly for Jim K.’s 


But Ji all his bag tA 
no Jim cam 
weather the heat heat of the day without ice. 

The next day was com ively cool, and 
bright and early the co-cart ve in s) Then 
all his customers began their angry ex: tions : 
war on earth weren’t you around yester- 

Now it was a turn to x 
al rotest ion. 

“By r !” he exclaimed. “De you ex! I 
was goin’ ’round eal ice such an all-fired 
hot day as that was 

No answer could ‘« made to a man who was 
capable of exalting personal comfort above com- 
mercial opportunity to such an extent. 


Bom te 


m 
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Not Large Enough. 


There are people on whom the wisest advice 
seems to be wasted, and Sojourner Truth, the 
old colored preacher and prophetess, knew how 
to account for it. When a guest at one time in a 
Detroit household, writes Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone 
in the Woman’s Journal, Sojourner said much 
about the foolishness and frivolity of some young 
girls, and of what they might make of life if they 
knew how to live. 

After she had stayed there for several da: 
the young girls in the neighborhood fo 
a see her just or curjosity’s sake, 

journer received them in a dignified an 

manner, but did not preach to them at 
they went away, her hostess said : 
Nha yey why idn’t you talk to those 
oggiere as you talked to me about girls?” 
y, bi you, chile, *twouldn’t done no 
at all. T, seen the minute they come in they 
in’t got nowhere to put it.” 


Ow, 








Stops toothache instantly. Dent's Toothache Gum. 
All leading druggists. 15 cents. [ Adv, 
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A. E. ANDERSON CO., 34 Oliver Street, Boston. 


CLEANORA 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH. 
Sold at Grocers, Druggists and Toilet Counters. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 


We want reliable agents in every city and 
town to introduce our goods, which ‘ell 
rapidly where known. To such will pay 


Liberal Cash Commissions. 


CLEANORA MFG. Co., BosToN. 
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If you use 
Wool Soap 
for woolens only, 
you have lost 
nine-tenths of 
its value. You 
need a pure 
soap in your 
bath-room and 
bedroom. You1 
face is more im- 
portant than 
wool. Wool 
Soap is a pure 
soap. 
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SOME POPULAR OFFERS 
OF THE BOOK MAKERS 





A HOLIDAY GIFT of permanent 
intrinsic value, whose use daily recalls 
the giver, is 


The Students’ 
tandard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & 
WAGNALLS’ STANDARD 
ag +4 oth, leather bac 
Bea Tg each, 5 ab a edaitionnl. 
The English Language as it is to-day. 


“A Treas ”*— Boston Journal of E: 
ba Nothing in in the same field can , a it Se etyn Eagle. 


For sale a a Book-dealers, or sen t-} 
n receipt of the price, 4 cine 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





A new & 
page book 


WIFT FONETIC SCRIPT :~<:' 


Twelve Lessons in the best and most practical system 
of shorthand. Unequalled in simplicity and legibility. 
Anybody can learn it. Writers of other systems 
should examine this. Price only 25 cents per copy. 
Address W. 0. COOPER, Box 985, New Haven, Conn. 
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Is a beautiful volume issued by 


The Publishers of The Companion. 
Delightfully Attractive Pictures, 


nae, Stories and “ les for the 
ttle People of amily. 


A Gift-Book for Christmas 
and the Holidays. 
48 pages (9 x 12in.). Bound in flexible boards. 
Price 50 cents. 

For saie by all booksellers and newsdealers, 
or forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
PERRY MASON & CO.., Publishers, 
201 Columbus Avenue. BOSTON, MASS. 








STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


““The narratives are full of startling adventure, . 


STOCKTON. 
Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Illustrated by G. VARIAN and B, W. CLINEDINsT. 


most exacting.’’—THE TIMES. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo 
$1.50 cach. 


GRACE KING. 
De Soto and His Men in 
the Land of Florida. 

By Grace KING, author of 
**New Orleans.’’ [Illustrated by 
George Gibbs. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
EGGLESTON. 
Southern Soldier Stories. 

By GEorGE Cary EGGLESTON. 

trated by R. F. Zogbaum. 


BARNES. 


Illus- 


*: | Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. 


Tales of 1812. By JAMES BARNEs. _IIlus- 


d | trated by R. F. Zogbaum and C. T. Chapman. 





** Should be in every 
American library.”’ 
—THE Sun. 
T. W. HIGGINSON. 
Tales of the Enchanted Isles 
of the Atlantic. 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH 
Hicctnson. Illustrated by Albert 
Herter 


NEXT TO APPEAR. 
CRADDOCK. 
The Story of Old Fort Loudon. 


A Tale of the Cherokees and the Pioneers 
of Tennessee, 1760. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author 
of ‘*The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain,’’ etc. Illustrated by E. C. Peixotto. 


“* The tales are Sead the kind that appeal to love of adventure and battle, to patriotism and 


pride of country . 


. tt should inspire her young sons to read them. 


* DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


OUR NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, - 


News York. 
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CHOCOLATES AND BON BONS 


What could be more acceptable or give greater pleasure as a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


than a fancy package of these delicious Chocolates and Bon 


They are the PUREST of Nature’s Sweets and 
the most perfect product of the candy-maker’s art. 
have that flavor and touch of daintiness for which 
Baker’s Chocolates and Bon Bons have become famous. 

The package is a ‘‘ thing of beauty ’’ and will be prized 
when the Chocolates are gone. 


EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers. 


One-pound Fancy Boxes by mail, prepaid, 80 and 60 cts. 
A Sample Package for 10 cts. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 543 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The Hero of Erie. 
(Commodore Perry.) By JAMEs BARNES, 
author of ‘* Midshipman Farragut,’’ ‘‘ Com- 
modore Bainbridge,’ etc. A new volume in 


the ‘“‘ Young Heroes of Our Navy”’ Series. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Paleface and Redskin, 
And Other Stories for Boys and Girls. By F. 
ANSTEY, author of ‘‘Vice Versa;’’ etc. With 


many illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


With the Black Prince. 
A Story of Adventure in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, author of 
** Little Smoke,’’ ‘‘ Crowded Out of Cro- 
field,’’ ‘On the Old Frontier; or, The Last 
Raid of the Iroquois,’’ etc. Illustrated by 
B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Pilot of the Mayflower. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of ‘*True 
to His Home,’’ ‘*In the Boyhood of Lig- 
coln,’’ ‘* The Zigzag Books,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by H. Winthrop Peirce and Others. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Success Against Odds. 

Or, How an American Boy Made His Way. By 
WiLu1AM O. STODDARD. Illustrated by 
B. West Clinedinst. Uniform edition. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Bible Stories in Bible Language. 

By EDWARD TUCKERMAN PoTTER. New edi- 
tion, with an introduction by the Right Rev. 
Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. With 
new illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or they will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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95% of all Brain-workers are subject to peri- ‘/+ 
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CELERY 
CRACKERS 


are simple and effective. They cure all HEAD- 
ACHES that are due to curable causes, also 
tone up tired Nerves and aid impaired Digestion. 
They contain Pepsin, Celery, Soda, Ginger, 
Nux Vomica, etc. They never depress the 
circulation or lower the vitality. 


EVEN A CHILD CAN TAKE THEM. 
a5 Cents at All Druggists. 


Trial Package Free 
BY MAIL. 

THE CELERY-CRACKER MEDICINE CO., 

“] MANCHESTER, N. H. 33> 


ON VIEW 


The Youth’s Companion Building, 
201 Columbus Avenue, 


Over 
Seven Thousand 
Amateur 
Photographs 


TAKEN IN 1898. 



















Daily, 9 a.m. to 4p.m., 
Until Oct. 1, 1899. 
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$2.50 Shoe. 
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Perfect- 
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ye want one shoe 


to handle these shoes. 


3 | CHAS. H. mrentLs & COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 


Shoemakers for 35 Years. 
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CC skill, in kitchens famous for their cleanliness 
” MONUMENTS and completeness. “Blue Label” Soups are 
‘A: Useful- Present uniform in their rare and delicate quality. 
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To Make Hens Lay Well 


now while eggs fetch good prices, is the aim of all who want to increase 
their profits from poultry. Thousands throughout the United States during the 
last thirty years have found that the best way to accomplish this is to put a small 
quantity of Sheridan’s Condition Powder into the food given to hens every day. 
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Lamp ; 60 Tbs. for large e Couch upholstered ; er “for Brass Bedstead or Queen Kitchen Cabinet ; FREE P 

7h Ibs. for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicyele; 100 Ibs. for Youths’ or Maidens’ Bic cle; 125 or 150 Ibs. for Ladies Sent . 

or Gents’ Highest Grade Bicycles; 90 Ibs. for Gordon Baker Sewing Machi hine. - 





Write for Catalogue and Particulars. All trans: ation Free. 
ww. G BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRING FInaLDYD, MASS. 


A WAR SOUVENIR FREE! 






































cut represents our wr beautiful souvenit epece : 8 pans ish Am ere a ee ee ee ee oan hee eae phn saan 
represent e ct: t “ ” 
Bagraviags on, fon Merrimac” it gives dates of the prin i cipal battles on land ‘and the aN NN OO 
and excellent = eS ale of Dewey, Sean Shafter, Hobson an 
oe yeas at vente wil ; it is full coff 
hea’ 
sie, nen ao early deschansae in value with 


HRISTMAS : 


comes but once a year; you can afford to 
do something handsome that often. 

This leads us to suggest that you nt | 
your wife, your mother or yourself with | 
one of our handsome | 


TURKISH, INDIAN 
or PERSIAN RUGS, 


or if you are patriotic and want something of Yankee make 


” -URNHAM 
; HASTY. ae" 


> 
Aad 20 cS 






VONVANT ANNAN ANY 


oy ss. 





IN ONE MINUTE. NO COOKING! 


Wn 


asa T DELICIOUS od TEMPTING Desert S See Our American-Made Saxony Rugs. 
or flavored 


Made up in true Oriental Patterns. They make beautiful gifts 





MW) 


SNRASPBERRY, STRAWBERRY, vat tnintenee ane aiiee and their daily use is a pleasant daily reminder of the giver. 
CALFSFOOT, WILD CHERRY. us a two-cent stamp and four SS 


ANANANANANINVINANINANANANANANANARANA ivan 


Trade - Mar like this 
E. Ss. "BURNHAM CO., Mirs.. sit. BURNNAMS DASTY 
53-61 Gansevoort St., New York. JELLYCON boxes. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


TEESE 


Joel Goldthwait & ae 


169 WASHINGTON ST., near Cornhill, and Adams Sq. Subway Station, BOSTON. 








TAA 











ZU 





NOY 
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Dr. Raub’s Egg White Soap. othe Grondest 


After using you will pro- 
nounce it equal to any 25c. C 
5 


soap, though selling for 


FREE to YOU! 


A photogravure of this beautiful picture 
(without advertising), 12x 19 inches, suitable 
for framing, sent on receipt of three wrappers 
from Egg White Soap and 3 cents for postage. 
This soap leaves a sweet, refined odor, best 
French perfumes being used; and owing to its 
solidity, will outlast two cakes of ordinary soap. 


Sample Cake to any one 
FRE sending name and address 

and 2c. stamp = postage. 
Full size cake sent on receipt of 10 cts. 
Send us your dealer’s name and we will see that 


— he keeps it. Don’t fail to try it. Every dealer in 
COPYRIGHT, 1897, BY Fs MILLER. New England either keeps it or will get it for you. 


NEW YORK: 73X Murray Serest ee BOSTON, 180X state street. CHARLES F. MILLER, Box X, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 
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